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Lev’s TALK for a moment about financial success. 
Don't worry, this isn’t one of those times where you have to read about another 
14 year old with his own software company. 

This is about real financial success. In the world we all live in. 
Real success isn't about status symbols, or impressing your neighbors, or what 
resides in your garage. 


It’s about prosperity on your own terms. Internal rewards. 
Its about what resides in your head. 
Its that moment of pure quiet right before you go to sleep, blissfully absent of the 
nagging voices of “How Am I Ever Going To” 
and its evil twin, “If Only I Had A.” 
In short, financial success doesn't come from having a lot of money. 

It comes from not having to worry about money. 

But wait a minute, you may be saying, I thought this was a bank ad. Where's all 
the talk about interest rates and decimal points? 

Don't get us wrong. We think that stuff is important, too. 
But only in the way it fits into the bigger picture. The way it allows you to live 
on your own terms. Unfettered by the stress that comes standard with a fully 
equipped lifestyle beyond your means. 

We're talking about reaching an EQUILIBRIUM. 

A place where money is no longer the overriding concern. And we have tools to 
help you get there. 

Like free financial checkups with someone who will take the time to 
understand your priorities. Credit cards that you can customize to fit your needs. 
And loan consolidation, so you can focus on the things in life that really matter. 

If this is a place youd like to be, visit us at www.citi.com. It’s a peaceful, 
comfortable state of mind, and the neighbors are really cool. 
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ALL-WHEEL DRIVE 


ENGINEER ROLANDO RODRIGUEZ DEFINES PERFORMANCE DIFFERENTLY 
HE WANTED TO CREATE A VEHICLE WITH HANDLING IN THE SPIRIT 

OF A EUROPEAN PERFORMANCE SEDAN THAT COULD STILL PERFORM 
THE WORK OF A TRUCK. THE GMC SIERRA S$ NOT JUST A POWERFUL 
PICKUP, BUT THE FIRST AND ONLY WITH FULL-TIME ALL-WHEEL DRIVE 





PERFORMANCE-BIASED 





BUT AWD IS ONLY PART OF THE C'S PERFORMANCE-BIASED 
DRIVELINE. EVERYTHING FROM THE 325 HP VORTEC™ 10 THE 
TRANSMISSION TO THE DIFFERENTIAL TO THE WHEELS 
THEMSELVES GIVES THIS TRUCK HANDLING CHARACTERISTICS 





GMC SIERRA (oR) GMC COM/SIERRA 


DRIVELINE 
UNHEARD OF IN A PICKUP. NOW, ASK YOURSELF THIS: WHY 
SHOULD ROLANDO HAVE ALL THE FUN? 
944 
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In the hope that every single 
person experiences 
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Announcing Cingular, a wireless communications company 
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need for human expression. Because we believe that, given 
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HE NATIONAL TREND TO- 
ward a slowdown in exe- 
cutions amid fears of 
wrongful convictions has 
not shaken the resolve of the 
Sooner state. “It’s the wild 
West,” a minister named Robin 
Meyers said outside an Okla- 
homa City courtroom where a 
death-row inmate's attorneys 
made an unsuccessful plea for 
mercy last week. “Texas and 
Oklahoma are in a race to see 
who can kill the most people.” 
Texas won in a rout last 
year (40 to 11), but Oklahoma 
led the country in per-capita ex- 
ecutions. And the state is begin- 
ning 2001 ambitiously. It can’t 
claim credit if Timothy McVeigh 
is put to death—he’s a federal 
prisoner—but it has already 
scheduled eight of its own 
through Feb. 1. And one of the 
two last week included the first 
black woman put to death in the 
U.S. in nearly a half-century. 
As her day approached, 
Wanda Jean Allen, 41, behaved 
unlike the many other death- 
row inmates represented by her 
attorneys. That may be because 
the high school dropout was hit 
by a truck as a child, suffered a 


head injury and was stabbed in 
the head. She suffered from 
possible brain damage, and in 
two IQ tests scored 69 and 80. 
“A resignation usually sets in at 
this stage, but not with Wanda,” 
lawyer Steve Presson said. But 
in her life, “normal” and “ratio- 
nal” seldom popped up on 
Allen’s radar screen. 

“She was slow,” a former 
classmate said at the Oklahoma 
City home of Allen’s mother. 
Mary Allen herself is marginally 
articulate. She sat barefoot in 
her parlor, crying at the men- 
tion of Wanda while a roach tip- 
toed over a grandchild’s sneak- 
er. A relative with Tourette’s 
syndrome—one of several kin 
with disabilities—called, and 
the speaker phone broadcast a 
tirade in which he threatened a 
member of the defense team. 
“It's hard to believe,” Presson 
said, “but Wanda Jean is the 
brain trust of that family.” 

And the killer. She was con- 
victed of manslaughter in 1981 
and sentenced to death for 
shooting a lesbian lover in 1988. 
None of her supporters, includ- 
ing the Rev. Jesse Jackson—who 
was among 28 protesters arrest- 
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Texas faces a challenge from the Sooner state 


ed at Allen’s prison—were try- 
ing to spring her or dismiss the 
suffering she has caused two 
families. They were arguing that 
under the circumstances, an ex- 
ecution was barbaric. 

Allen’s attorney in the 1988 
case was shocked to learn the 
state was after the death penal- 
ty. He asked the judge for help 


KEEPING VIGIL Protesting the execution 


from the public defender’s of- 
fice because he had never han- 
dled a capital case alone and 
the Allen family paid him only 
$800, so he couldn't afford in- 
vestigators. The judge refused, 
and Allen was convicted with- 
out her attorney knowing any- 
thing about her IQ or possible 
brain damage. She didn’t have 
the sense to tell him. 
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BEGGING FOR LIFE Allen at her 
clemency-board hearing 

Not that it would have mat- 
tered. Oklahoma is one of 13 
states that do not prohibit exe- 
cutions of the mentally defi- 
cient. Still, Presson argued in 
last-minute appeals that prose- 
cutors knowingly misled the 
clemency board when they 
claimed Allen was a high school 
graduate and briefly attended 
college. Prosecutors, who insist 
that Allen was competent and 
functional, said Allen herself 
made those claims at her mur- 
der trial. And indeed she did, 
inexplicably and_ irrationally 
damaging her own cause. 

Three federal courts kicked 
aside Allen’s plea for mercy last 
week. Her last best hope was 
Governor Frank Keating, who 
was asked for a 30-day stay so 
the clemency board could re- 
consider its decision with the 
benefit of an accurate account 
of Allen’s schooling. Keating 
denied the request, and Allen 
was executed by lethal injec- 
tion Thursday night. 

“I'm not for or against the 
death penalty, but instead of ex- 
ecuting her, Id rather they study 
people like Wanda and figure 
out why they kill,” U.S. Army 
Sergeant Greg Wilson told me 
the day of the execution. He is 
the brother of Allen’s 1988 
murder victim. 

I happened to sit next 
to Jackson on the plane 
out of Oklahoma City. 


“She wasn't altogether 
there,” he said of Allen, 
whom he had visited. 


“My God. We honor Dr. 
King on Monday and exe- 
cute on Tuesday and 
Thursday.” He was talk- 
ing about this week’s exe- 
cution schedule in Oklahoma. 
“Capital punishment is a 
statement of moral outrage and 
justice sought and received,” 
the Governor said last week. 
Maybe so. But having executed 
a woman of marginal jntelli- 
gence who had shamefully cut- 
rate trial representation, Bible- 
belt Oklahoma is no holier. It is 
no safer. It is no more civil. 
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Person of the Year 

44 Choosing George W. Bush is 
like writing a restaurant review 
after you’ve ordered your meal 
but before it has been served. 77 


SusAN J. BERLIN 





I REALIZE THAT TIME DOESN’T ALWAYS 


choose a good guy—there are news- | 


makers of every stripe—but this time 
you’ve gone too far [PERSON OF THE 
YEAR, Dec. 25~-Jan. 1]. Your selection of 
George W. Bush proclaimed to the world 
that anyone can become President of the 
U.S., even if he has to resort to stealth 
and theft to get there. 
JEANNE SMITH 
Mount Laurel, N.J. 


1 AM ETERNALLY GRATEFUL THAT WE NOW 
have a President in whom I can find 
strength of purpose and moral convic- 
tion. Yes, the next four years remain to be 
seen, and I hope Bush does well, but I 
would much rather put my faith in his 
leadership than in Bill Clinton’s or even 
Al Gore’s. In addition, your article gave 
me one more reason for backing Bush: 
peanut-butter-and-honey sandwiches are 
one of his favorites! 
BRENDA JACKSON 
Mesa, Ariz. 


YOU CHOSE W. AS YOUR PERSON OF THE 
year for his potential, not for the impact 
he has had on the past year’s events. You 
changed the rules. 
LYNNE MORGAN 
Nashville, Tenn. 


SO THE WINNER IN A RACE BETWEEN TWO 

of the lamest presidential candidates in 

history was selected Person of the Year? 

I can only surmise that you didn’t want to 
name Yasser Arafat again. 

FRED SCHECKER 

Chicago 


YOUR ARTICLES ON BUSH PROVIDED EX- 
actly the kind of information that I as a 
Democratic voter needed to read after 
the bitter battle for the presidency. You 
helped me see more of the person be- 
yond the politics. If anyone can move us 








away from the partisanship that stag- 

nates our growth and well-being as a 

country, President-elect Bush seems to 
be the man. 

KRISTIN LEAH ANELLI 

Shrewsbury, Pa. 


| THANKS FOR PICKING UP AN IDEA FROM 


MAD magazine. That cover photo of W. 

lacks only the “What, me worry?” line. 
EARL M. WESTER 
Wyomissing, Pa. 


AMERICAN VOTERS SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
your People of the Year. They shaped the 
presidential election into one of the most 
intriguing and controversial events in 
U.S. history. You have to admit it rekin- 
dled a passion for the political process we 
haven't witnessed in decades. 
Lipy LEwis 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


YOU DID A GOOD JOB IN REVEALING SIDES 
of Bush that were not evident during his 
campaign. I’m looking forward to his 
presidency and am hoping he will follow 
through on all his promises. Let’s give 
him half a chance and see what he can do. 
LEE BERRY 

Ashburn, Va. 











| THE MEDIA KEEP CARPING ABOUT BUSH’S 


IQ and inevitably end up comparing him 
with Bill Clinton, who is said to have the 
best memory in Washington. But Clin- 
ton, despite his prodigious intellect, 
didn’t have the brains to keep his pants 
on in the Oval Office. There is more than 
one kind of intelligence. 
RICHARD A. DUNN 
Providence, R.1. 


Wizardry of the Printed Word 


YOU WERE RIGHT TO CHOOSE AUTHOR J.K. 
Rowling as a runner-up [PERSON OF THE 
YEAR, Dec, 25-Jan. 1]. Through her Har- 
ry Potter books, she has had a huge im- 
pact. Harry is seen in bookshops all over 
France, and the invasion has just begun. 
He is bringing back the joy of reading to 
French kids. But the French grudge 
against things foreign still exists, and 
Rowling may not get the full attention 
she deserves. That’s a shame, as only 
Harry has the power to overcome the re- 
sistance of kids to reading. The French 
just won't admit it. 

NICOLAS DIDIER 

Grenoble, France 


ROWLING CERTAINLY MEETS THE STAN- 
dard of having a worldwide impact, since 
her books are being read by millions of 
children and adults in a number of lan- 
guages. In a culture saturated with TV, 
movies and video games, Rowling's 
books have opened up a new world of 
imagination through the printed page. 
DENISE GODBOUT-AVANT 
Modesto, Calif. 


Not Very Choice Choices 


IN HIS COMMENTARY ON SPINNING THE 
truth [VIEWPOINT, Dec. 25-Jan. 1], Mi- 
chael Kinsley confused Hobson’s choice 
(no choice at all) with Odysseus’ choice 
between Scylla (the six-headed monster) 


READERS GO US ONE BETTER 





Our selection of George W. Bush as Person of the Year pushed some irate readers 
to offer ALTERNATIVE TITLES for the year’s big newsmaker—the nastiest were 





JERK OF THE YEAR 


Goop Ove Boy oF tHe YEAR 


scrawled in Magic Marker across the magazine's cover and mailed back to us. Here 
are a few of the suggestions that are suitable for 





rint: 


Luckiest DumB Guy 
OF THE YEAR 


THIEF OF THe YEAR 
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It places you under protective custody. 





When you are in the all-new 200] Dodge Stratus Sedan, 
you can indeed feel that someone is watching out for you. Not only 
can its precise, predictable maneuverability and performance 
provide control to help you avoid an accident in the first place, 
it offers safety innovations like Next Generation multistage 
driver and front passenger airbags; for instance, that are so 


sophisticated, they deploy at different output levels depending on 





crash severity. Optional supplemental side-curtain airbags 
drop down to help protect the passengers in both the front and rear 
outboard seating positions. And available ABS Plus—active 
during all braking in turns, not just panic braking—senses slight 
differences in rotational speeds, and balances brake forces at each 
wheel. You'll even find safety in the trunk. A glow-in-the-dark 
release handle inside the trunk lid helps prevent accidental lock-ins. 
Dodge Stratus Sedan. 


When it comes to safety, you're surrounded. 


We red your mind. 





All-new Dodge Stratus (8) Different. 


800-4-A-DODGE or www.4adodge.com 


*Always use seat belts. Remember, a backseat is the safest place for children 12 and under. 











and Charybdis (the whirlpool). However, 
acynic might feel that both Hobson’s and 
Odysseus’ predicaments aptly describe 
the quandary faced by the electorate. 
HOWARD BARTON 
Northridge, Calif. 


Judging the Court 


THERE IS A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION FOR 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s controversial 
ruling ending the Florida recounts and 
allowing Bush to prevail [PERSON OF THE 
YEAR, Dec. 25-Jan. 1}. Perhaps the court 
did this to spare the nation further tur- 
moil. Many Americans were alarmed by 
the subjective nature of hand counts in 
selected Florida counties. The images of 
canvassing-board members squinting to 
discern voter intent is unfortunately 
burned in our memory. The court's ruling 
brought closure to chaos. 
RANDALL FOUTCH 
Farmington Hills, Mich. 


YOUR REPORTS FAILED TO EMPHASIZE THE 
7-to-2 Supreme Court decision that was 
based on the issue of equal protection. 
Here the much more united court held 
that in the absence of objective ballot- 
counting standards, further “recounts” 
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newsmagazine 
Sundays. On many college 
campuses, students like 
David Schaer are being 
tried and convicted by 
school tribunals that 

of the protections of a 
courtroom. On CNN & 
TIME, Sunday, Jan. 14, 
at 9 p.m. (ET). 


This week TIME.com 
launches its health 
section. Read about 
the latest advances in 
medical research, see how changes in 
health care will affect you, and chat 
with TIME’s writers and reporters on 
this topic. All at time.com/health. 


Get TIME magazine in 
your high school or 
college classroom at a 
greatly reduced price 
through the TIME 
Education Program. 
TEP offers a free weekly teacher's guide 
that correlates TIME stories with nation- 
al curriculum standards. The guide also 
includes the famous TIME weekly news 
quiz. To order, call 1-800-882-0852. 
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would violate the equal-protection guar- 
antees of the 14th Amendment. Without 
clear standards, there was no way that 
the court could agree to further recounts. 
GEORGE NEIIENDAM 

Costa Mesa, Calif. 


DESPITE THE SHAMELESS REPUBLICAN 
spin since election night about vote 
counting, and the hypocrisy of wanting 
ballots counted when it suited the G.o.P. 
and not wanting them tallied when it 
didn’t, the simple truth is that the Bush 
team prevented a proper recount on the 
presumption that it had lost Florida and 
therefore the presidency. Aided by a par- 
tisan Supreme Court decision, Bush is 
now President-elect. He may have the 
largely ceremonial public endorsement 
of his former opponents, but this does 
not make him a legitimate President. Po- 
litically speaking, the Republicans got 
away with murder. 
JOE MANRESA 
Schiedam, the Netherlands 


Big Bucksball 


RE ALEX (“A-ROD”) RODRIGUEZ'S $252 
million deal [Sport, Dec. 25-Jan. 1): 
There have always been players whose 
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Visit our Web site at HistoryChannel.com. 
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salaries seemed to break the bank, and 
there will continue to be inequities in 


Major League Baseball's competitive | 
balance. You neglected to mention how | 


some teams are able to afford such play- 
ers. Here in Boston, it’s hard to be a Red 
Sox fan when the team has just signed 
Manny Ramirez for $160 million while 
trying to hit up Massachusetts taxpayers 
for $312 million to replace beloved Fen- 
way Park. 

Yes, there’s money to be made in pro- 
fessional sports. But it’s the owners, play- 
ers and developers who are winning this 
game, not the fans. 

ERIKA TARLIN 
Somerville, Mass. 


I FIND RODRIGUEZ'S $252 MILLION 10- 
year contract with the Texas Rangers ob- 
scene. To put the issue in perspective, 
please note that 16% of the people in 
Texas live in poverty. 

I’m not suggesting that the Rangers 
should give their quarter of a billion dol- 
lars to alleviate poverty (although it 
would be a world-class move), but I de- 
cry the values of a team that shells out 
vast sums of money to a 25-year-old ath- 
lete while its neighbors are desperately 
trying to meet their most basic survival 
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HISTORY VS. HOLLYWOOD 
JAN 22-25 AT 9/8C 


Watch all this week: MON — MASH, TUE ~ Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, 
WED - Patton, THU — The French Connection. 





needs. Surely we can find a better bal- 

ance between maximizing profits for 

professional sports teams and seeking 
social justice. 

BARBARA H. BERGEN 

Los Angeles 


One Boob Tube Is Enough 


THUMBS UP TO WRITER EUGENIE ALLEN 
for not buckling under to pressure to 
provide television sets for her children’s 
rooms [PERSONAL TIME: YOUR FAMILY, 
Dec. 25—Jan. 1]. We also do not let tele- 
vision divide our family. More parents 
need to take a stand and preserve the 
time the family spends together. 

One teenager I know has friends 
who believe she is disadvantaged be- | 
cause her family has only one television | 
set. She and her father have a couple of 
special programs that they enjoy togeth- 
er each week, and she sits down with her 
parents to watch shows that interest and 
entertain. And this teen is involved in 
worthwhile artistic and volunteer activi- 
ties. Ultimately, the parents must decide 
who will run the home—the parents or 
the television set. 

Lisa ROSE 
Bellingham, Mass. 
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VERBATIM 


é4By the time it was over, 
our candidate had won the 
popular vote, and the only 
way they could win the 
election was to stop the 
voting in Florida. 77 
BILL CLINTON, 
in a speech in Chicago during 
a farewell tour of the Midwest 


é4He can say what he wants 
to say, but January the 20th 
Pll be honored to be sworn 
in as the President. 77 
GEORGE W. BUSH, 
asked for his response to 
Clinton’s comment 


é4Welcome to our world. 97 


JAKE SIEWERT, 

White House press secretary, 
in a fax to Bush spokesman 
Ari Fleischer, who withstood 
fierce questioning on Labor 
Secretary nominee Linda 
Chavez before she withdrew 


441 am mad as hell, for the 
sanctity of my home has 
been violated. 77 
JIM HODGES, 
Governor of South Carolina, 
after two guards were 
charged with letting prison 
inmates have sex at the 


Governor's residence THE WEST-TEX WING Clear a parking space for former librarian and future First 
Lady Laura Bush, who will soon be hauling her Bookmobile (for a literacy campaign) 
and a host of other Texas trinkets into the driveway of 1600 Pennsylvania Ave. 









Sources: Washington Post: FOCH: Washington Post: AP 
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debut in Washington this month, and 
their coming-out parties are drawing 


S=: NEW INHABITANTS MAKE THEIR 


crowds and long lines of gawkers. At the 
National Zoo, two panda bears are elicit- 
ing coos. While at the White House ... 


a) 


PANDAS Eat up to 50 Ibs. of bamboo a day 
as well as raw carrot and apple treats 

BUSH Staples include PB&J and bologna 
and cheese sandwiches 





BEST BEAR SOUVENIR 


PANDAS 36-in. sitting panda, $200 
BUSH 8-in. Inaugural Beanie Bear, $19.95 


Better Phone First 
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OTHER TRINKETS 


PANDAS Toaster that leaves a panda 
impression on the bread, $65 
BUSH No toaster, but a set of coasters, $75 


; PUBLIC ACCESS 


PANDAS Zoo open every day except 
Christmas 

BUSH White House closed Sundays and 
Mondays 





PANDAS One main and three smaller 
enclosures; two ponds; two sand wallows 


BUSH 132 rooms; 32 bathrooms; swimming 


pool; tennis court; movie theater; bowling 
lane 
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=a $400,000 Salary 
George W. Bush will earn 


eae 
as President, twice the 


amount earned by Bill Clinton 





ry 
1969 Year the President was last 
given a pay raise 


856 Number of residents by which 
Utah fell short of qualifying for a fourth 
congressional seat in the 2000 Census 


14,124 Number of Utahans serving 


as Mormon missionaries overseas. 
The state is suing the Census Bureau 
for not including the missionaries in 
the count 


no 
£2 Number of guards by 
which a Texas jail unit was 
understaffed the day seven 
prisoners escaped in December 
C10 nnn ' : 
910,U UU Starting salary for a Texas 
prison guard 


45 Pounds lost last year 
= by now 180-lb. Jared Fogle, 
_ who twice daily ate only a low-fat sub, 

: chips and diet soda at Subway restaurants 


3 20% Growth the chain has seen since 
2 vd , : 
¢ Fogle’s before and after pictures began 


° appearing at Subways nationwide 


$5 (3); Wastungton Post 








JADING JOBS You would think no post would 
age a man as much as leader of the free 
world, but though the hair is more salt than 
pepper today, Ken Starr, Yasser Arafat and 
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Newt Gingrich seem to have inflicted only 
minor damage on the appearance of Bill 
Clinton. A nonscientific survey of some 
other men of a similar age and high- 





1993 DavidLetterman 


2001 
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pressure milieu suggests that interviewing 
celebrities and yelling from the basketball 
sidelines take a greater toll on a man’s 
dewy youthfulness. 
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Pat Riley 


LIFE INSURANCE ISN’T 

FOR THE PEOPLE WHO DIE. 
[IT’S FOR THE PEOPHE . * 
WHO LIVE. % 


In 1995 Kelly's dad. Bill Bu rel| 


was diagnosed with terminal cance 








Although Bill understood he was 
near the end of his life, he wanted 


the dreams he'd built for his busi 


ness to live on. Life insurance mack 


hat dream a reality. It ensured the 
smooth transition of his engine dis < 
tribution firm to his daughter and 
allowed her to pav off bank loans 
reta ied emp! ees and CONTINUE 


to grow the company. Today, the 
future looks bright for Kelly and for 
the business, And that’s exactly what 
ea Merem\rtaltae| 

So, talk to an insurance agent or 
other financial advisor who can help 
you create a plan that provides for 
Bis anee love and the things vou 
the ones you love and the things you 
care about. Because, without insura 


dad jindanelal pian ts Justa Savings dna 





Investment program that dies wit! 
in 
| 888-LIFE-777 www.life-line.org Kelly Yunker 
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Too Sexy for This Drawing 


HAVE NEVER BEEN HANDSOME. SURE, GIRLFRIENDS OC- 

casionally told me their grandmothers thought I was 

cute or that my skin was clearing up nicely, but those 

were not the kind of self-confidence boosters I could 

parlay into hitting on women in bars. Or parties. Or se- 

nior centers, where, looking back, I probably could have 
done all right, because of my ability to play bridge. 

So my intentions for this column were not as self- 
aggrandizing as my normal ideas, like the one that would 
print out my entire DNA code. Instead, 
this exercise was meant to put me back 
in my rightful place. I figured I'd go to 
amihotornot.com, a website where 
masochists and narcissists alike post 
their photos anonymously and let visi- 
tors rate them on a scale of 1 to 10. Be- 
cause high school kids like to go to the 
site and scan in yearbook pictures from 
the Most Likely to Keep Using the 
Thyroid-Problem Excuse category—or 
snapshots of their shirtless dads—I 
thought I'd get a 6 or even a 7. Then, 
feeling cocky, I'd ask my girlfriend Cas- 
sandra to post her picture so I could 
find out whether to trade her in for something hotter, kind of 
like a cyber-Temptation Island without any women running 
around in bikinis. Really nothing like Temptation Island, but 
my editor likes me to drop in topical cultural references. 

Cassandra, as our friends and my relatives are always ea- 
ger to point out, is far better looking than I, and would cer- 
tainly get an 8 or 9. Then we'd all learn a valuable lesson about 
vanity, shallowness and the fact that I, through wit and charm 
alone, landed a smoking-hot girlfriend. 











Unfortunately, my photo got a 9.1. I cannot explain this ex- 3 
cept to guess that the retired have got online in even bigger * 
numbers than previously suspected. Even worse, Cassandra’s S 
photo scored an 8.4. I don’t know how many of you are famil- : 
iar with women, but let’s just say this did not make things : 
pleasant at home. . 

The next day, in a desperate attempt to save my relation- 
ship, I put up a bad picture of myself, a picture that caused a 
staggering number of people to say I eerily resembled the ’80s 
lesbian cross-dressing singer Phranc. 
Even people who didn’t know who 
Phranc was used words like ‘80s, 
cross-dressing and lesbian vocal styl- 
ist. And my girlfriend came home from 
work that night, shoved a camera at 
me and went in the bathroom vowing 
to cake on makeup until she looked 
“like more of a whore than Pam An- 
derson.” It was a scary yet incredibly 
exciting time in our relationship. 

By exposing some stomach and 
pouting a lot, Cassandra got a 9.0. Un- 
fortunately, Phranc also got a 9.0. To 
Cassandra this meant we were an 
evenly matched couple. To me, it meant that if I went to the 
right kind of bar in that Phranc outfit, I could bring home some 
serious lesbian-babe action. 

We worked out the potentially dangerous paradigm shift 
in our relationship by rationalizing that women rate men 
much more generously than men rate women. But I think both 
of us wonder if I have somehow, Linda Tripp-like, magically 
transformed into a smoking hottie. I'm planning to turn up the 
insecurity by rigging a victory at amigreatinbedornot.com. @ 
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On John Ashcroft: “A good 
man. He's got a good heart.” 
On Colin Powell: “A good 
friend and a good man.” 

On Donald Rumsfeld: “A good 
man, an honorable man.” 

On Paul O'Neill: “I look 
forward to having this good 
man by my side.” 

On John McCain: “A good man 
and a fighter.” 

On brother Jeb: “What a good 
man. What a solid citizen.” 


PAGING MR. ROGET George 
W. appears to have found /e 
mot juste to describe every- 
one from his Cabinet nomi- 
nees to his closest relatives. 





1993 First Lady Hillary Clinton 
presents her health-care plan 
to Congress, where it is 
savaged and abandoned 
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RECOVERING. RONALD REAGAN, 89. 
from surgery to repair a broken right 
hip sustained in a fall at his home; at St. 
John’s Health Center in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Reagan, who suffers from Alz- 
heimer’s disease, had a large metal pin 
and plate implanted in the hip, secured 
by a series of screws. 


DIVORCING. KIM BASINGER, 47, blond | 


Oscar-winning actress and former 
Breck girl; from ALEC BALDWIN, 42, ac- 
tor, activist, eldest Baldwin brother; af- 
ter a seven-year marriage, citing irrec- 
oncilable differences; in Los Angeles. 


ADOPTED. By CALISTA FLOCKHART, 36, 
Ally McBeal star, her first child, a yet un- 
named boy born in San Diego on Jan. 1. 


RESIGNED. LUCIEN BOUCHARD, 62, Que- 
bec premier who has long fought for the 
province's sovereignty; in Quebec. He’d 
been facing criticism from hard-liners, 


EUTHANIZED. AFFIRMED, 26, winner of 
the last Triple Crown in 1978 after three 
stretch races with Thoroughbred rival 
Alydar; after suffering a host of leg ail- 
ments; in Lexington, Ky. 





" DIED. MILAN HLAVSA, 49, 
< Czech rock star whose un- 
derground group, Plastic 
People of the Universe, 
rallied 1970s and ’80s dis- 
sidents such as Vaclav 
Havel; of lung cancer; in Prague. Hlavsa 


named his band for Frank Zappa's song 
Plastic People. The 1976 arrests of band 
| members inspired the formation of the 
human-rights group Charter 77 the fol- 
lowing year. 


DIED. LOWELL PERRY, 65, 
star football player at the 
University of Michigan; 
first post-World War II 
g black assistant NFL coach 
5 and chairman of 
? Equal Opportunity Employment Com- 
mission in the Ford Administration; of 
cancer; in Southfield, Mich. He was also 
the NFL’s first black broadcaster and 
one of the first blacks to head a major 
auto plant—for Chrysler in 1973. 














JON BRENNEIS—TIMEPIX 


the | 





DIED. JOHN SCHMITZ, 70, fiery former 
Orange County Congressman who led 
Southern California’s right wing in the 
1960s and ’70s; of cancer; in Washington. 
In 1972 Schmitz replaced George Wal- 
lace when the presidential candidate was 
paralyzed by a would-be assassin. His po- 
litical career effectively ended in 1982 
when it was revealed that he had a preg- 
nant mistress, a former student with 
whom he had already had a son, And 
there was further scandal. In 1997 his 
teacher-daughter Mary Kay LeTour- 
neau, 35, was convicted of having a sexu- 
al relationship with a 13-year-old student. 


YDIED. WILLIAM HEWLETT, 87, philan- 
thropist, engineering whiz; in Palo Alto, 
Calif. Hewlett and fellow Stanford 
University student David Packard 
started their company in 1938 in a 
rented garage with $538. The firm’s 
initial inventions: an automatic uri- 
nal flusher and a harmonica tuner. 
Its first success was selling sound- 
testing devices to Disney in 1939. 
HP entered the consumer market in 
1972 with pocket calculators. Its 
growth and capital launched Silicon 
Valley, but Hewlett seemed prouder 
of HP’s management style, stressing 
creativity and teamwork. Billion- 
aires Hewlett and Packard rejoined 
the company in 1990, when they saw 
it had become unprofitable and stag- 
nant—not the “HP Way.” They 
turned the firm around while com- 
petitors remained in the red. 





1. Abad omen for 
the XFL: 

a) Its blimp crashed 
into a marina 

b) NBC nixed the 
“visiting team gets 
no helmets” rule 
¢c) The Cincinnati 
Bengals want in 
d) Acheerleader 
revealed she was 
never a stripper 








Tissues are hurty!” Now 


2. Before taking this 3. The Army is 
picture, N.Y.C.Mayor replacing its “Be 
Rudy Giuliani said: All You Can Be” 
a) “Itstillsmelislike slogan with: 

Cher! Thanks, eBay!" a) You Should Have 
b) “Don't you love Gone to Class 

the smellofagood _b) An Army of One 
book?” c) We Basically 

c) “Maybeldoneed _ Rely on the Nuclear 
reading glasses...” Arsenal Anyway 

d) “Oww! Book d) We Got Chicks 


4. Mirroring the plot 5. One couple 


of a recent film, were kicked off 
NASA will try to: Temptation 

a) Funditselfwith — Island because 
drug money they: 

b) Landarocketon a) Have achild 
amovingasteroid _b) Are fat and ugly 
c) Deliver a pizza, c) Read the Bible 
only to find two d) Like each other 
d) Crouch a tiger, e-G ‘q-y ‘G-€ 
hide a dragon ‘q-Z ‘e-T :suemsuy 


By Amanda Bower, Val Castronovo, Randy Hartwell, Martens, Julie Rawe, Joel Stein, Chris Taylor and Josh Tyrangiel 
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THE FOR 


JUSTICE 


His opponents call John 
Ashcroft an extremist. So 


why did George W. Bush 
think he was picking an 


Attorney General who'd be 
a cinch to confirm? 


By NANCY GIBBS and MICHAEL DUFFY 


O YOU FOUGHT A LONG AND PAINFUL BATTLE TO BECOME 
President of the U.S., and it will soon, at last, be Inaugura- 
tion Day. The Bible your dad used is back for the swearing 
in, 16,000 yellow roses, 500 Ibs. of peach cobbler, tons of fire- 
works and Ricky Martin are all being readied for the gala cel- 
ebrations, and you have only yourself to blame if all people 
remember from this historic week is the historically ugly 
struggle you ignited in the halls of the U.S. Senate. George 
W. Bush says he picked John Ashcroft, his nominee to become Attorney 
General, because Ashcroft is “a good man ...a good attorney.” Both in pub- 
lic and in private the Bush team is confident he will be confirmed. But 
the team can only begin to calculate the cost. Ashcroft’s nomination has 
become the latest battle in America’s Forty Years’ War, a fight over race 
and culture and politics that runs from the civil rights movement to the 
Clarence Thomas hearings to the showdown in Tallahassee that gave 
Bush his presidency in a way that left many black Americans feeling that 
their voices and their votes did not count. Now the President who 
Photograph for TIME by Nigel Parry—CPi 
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promised to be a uniter, not a divider, faces 
opposition to Ashcroft from virtually every 
liberal interest group: feminists, greens, 
gay-rights and gun-control advocates and, 
above all, civil rights organizations that 
charge Ashcroft with exploiting race for 
political gain throughout his career. 

And that means that the President- 
elect, who told TIME several weeks ago that 
the greatest misconception about him is 
that he is racially insensitive, is now de- 
fending a key nominee in a fight so fierce it 
may once again be hard to tell the differ- 
ence between winning and losing. There 
are Democrats publicly denouncing 
Ashcroft and privately praying he survives, 
so they can raise money and inflame parti- 
sans for years to come. There are Republi- 
cans publicly pledging their support and 
privately wondering why Bush chose a 
man who all but guaranteed that the era of 
good feeling would be over before his pres- 
idency even begins. 

Is it possible that Bush did not see this 
coming? He told friends he thought 


Ashcroft would sail through because the | 


Senate protects its own, the Republicans 
would support whatever a new President 
wanted, and Ashcroft believed he had the 
Democrats under control. It is true that 
Bush spent many days and nights of the 


WHAT ARE THE I 


| does he perhaps not see the depth of the 





Florida war down at his ranch with the TV | 
off and the radio turned down. Was that 
cool detachment, as his aides claimed, or 


wounds he is so confident he can heal? 


USH SAID LAST WEEK HE HAD 
talked at length with Ashcroft, es- 
pecially about civil rights, and was 
convinced of his integrity and his 
fairness, They are in some ways 
kindred spirits, though Bush came 
late to the values Ashcroft has always held. 
Sources tell Time that Bush was thinking 
about Ashcroft as a possible Attorney Gener- 
al as early as March 1998—a full year before 
Bush admitted he was running for Presi- 
dent. (Bush didn’t know him well, but Bush’s 
father did—and had even considered him for 
Attorney General in 1991.) Bush has men- 
tioned Ashcroft in sentences that also in- 
clude the words Supreme Court. “I like him 
not only because he’s a born-again Christ- 
ian,” Bush told a friend, “but because he’s a 
Governor. He knows how to compromise.” 
But does he? Ashcroft is also a man 
who said there are two things you find in 
the middle of the road: “a moderate and a 
dead skunk. And I don’t want to be either 
one of those.” To his conservative allies, he 
is St. John the Divine; to opponents, all the 





fertilization—barring 





talk of his integrity and personal grace 
masks a record from deep right field. But 
Ashcroft is also more complicated than the 
cartoons suggest. If he is so polarizing, 
how was he elected five times in a swing 
state? Is he the libertarian who fought 
alongside liberals to keep the government 
from prying into encrypted computer files 
or the bedroom policeman who opposed 
an ambassadorial candidate on the 
grounds that he was openly gay? Personal- 
ly abstemious, he banned alcohol from the 
Governor's mansion during his eight years 
in office and vetoed a bill allowing Sunday 
alcohol sales, and yet his fifth largest cam- 
paign contributor was Anheuser-Busch. 
He has worked fervently to outlaw all 
abortions unless the mother’s life is at risk, 
and yet his website touts his record and 
priorities as Governor and Senator and 
makes no mention whatsoever of abortion. 
What do you make of a man who is carica- 
tured as Cotton Mather but 





defeat Justice Ronnie White's arguing Hormel would promote In the Senate, he voted 

nomination to the federal a sinful lifestyle. against safety locks, the 

bench? Because White was soft assault-weapons ban and 

on the death penalty? Because Abortion closing the gun-show 

he was black? Or because, as a In the Senate, Ashcroft loophole. The National Rifle 

state legislator, White killed an sponsored the Human Life Association has been one 

Ashcroft-backed abortion ban? amendment, which would have of his strongest financial 

In a 1998 interview in defined life as beginning at backers. —By Mitch Frank 
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abortion and some forms 
of contraception. 
Ashcroft fought 
hen John Ashcroft Southem Partisan, Ashcroft Surgeon General David 
faces his former praised the neo-Confederate Satcher’s nomination 
Senate colleagues, magazine for defending because Satcher did not 
the Judiciary “Southem patriots” like Jefferson support a partial-birth- 
Committee's Democrats will Davis and Stonewall Jackson. abortion ban. 
come armed with his past. The magazine has long argued Ashcroft once wrote, “If! 
Liberal groups have been kind slavery was beneficial to blacks. had the opportunity to pass 
enough to send them every Ashcroft wenttoBobJones _ but a single law, | would fully 
detail of his record. TheirNo.1  _Universitytoacceptanhonorary _ recognize the constitutional 
concern—like that of many degree in 1999. Did he know right to life of every unbom 
Americans polled by TIME/CNN _— about the school's ban on child, and ban every abortion 
—is whether he will enforce interracial dating? Does he really except for those medically 


laws he doesn't agree with. 
Here’s a preview of what the 
Democrats will grill him on: 


believe, as he said that day, that 
the school honors the principle 
that all men are created equal? 


He helped defeat James 
Civil Rights Hormel’s nomination to be 
The million-dollar question: Why ambassador to Luxembourg 


did Ashcroft lead the charge to 


because Hormel is openly gay, 


necessary to save the life of 
the mother.” 


Gun Control 


Ashcroft campaigned for a '99 
Missouri referendum to allow 
concealed weapons. 














who is known among his friends for his 
gospel singing, piano playing, his love of 
dirt bikes and his ability to spear a carp on 
a 12-ft. pole? What do you make of a man 
who has in his barn a 7-ft. statue he craft- 
ed of the Statue of Liberty? He made it of 
barbed wire. 


ASHCROFT GREW UP IN RURAL SPRINGFIELD, 
Mo., a green and rolling part of the state 
that has voted Republican since the Civil 
War. Back when Missouri sent 10 Dem- 
ocrats to Congress, Springfield was the 
lone Republican holdout. It was free-labor, 
territory, 


antiunion 





» THE OPPOSITION: Liberal 


with antislave, Bible-belt, mountain peo- 
ple. Young John was the middle son of a 
renowned Pentecostal educator and min- 
ister. His was a strict and loving household, 
childhood friends say, where smoking, 
drinking and dancing were forbidden, and 
Sundays were for prayer and study, not 
work or play. When John was a teenager, he 
and his brother Wesley used to spend 
weekends at their family’s cabin on the 
Lake of the Ozarks. John would always say 
to his brother, “Wes, what is our objective 
for the weekend?” It had to be something 
they had never done before, like water-ski 
on one ski or barefoot or on canoe paddles. 
“John was never satisfied until he got it 
perfected,” says 
his old baby-sitter 

— Norma Champion. 
Ashcroft was a 

big man at his high 

f school; he aimed 
higher than the av- 

f erage Springfield 
) kid, went East to 
F college and arrived 
at Yale just a few 
years before Bush. A 
childhood friend says 
Ashcroft’s father had 


activists are presenting a 


united front and giving 
Democrats all the details of 


avoided a lot of 


given him the name of 


... AND WHATS 


eorge W. Bush could have 






From a telephone poll of 1,000 adult Americans taken for TIME/CNN on Jan. 10-1 
by Yankelovich Partners inc. Sampling error is t 3.1%. “Not sures” omitted. 





an Assemblies of God church in New Ha- 
ven, and Ashcroft duly showed up his first 
Sunday and announced his presence to the 
minister, who was not accustomed to see- 
ing many Yalies in his congregation. He 
saw Ashcroft every week for four years. 


After law school at the University of 


Chicago, where Ashcroft met his wife 
Janet, he taught law for five years in 
Springfield. Without a whole lot of plot- 
ting—he noticed the Republican congres- 
sional candidate was unopposed in the pri- 
mary—Ashcroft ran for Congress in 1972. 
“It is not logical,” his father recalled his son 
saying, “to criticize the government if you 
aren’t willing to do your part to improve it.” 

Ashcroft lost that race but got a break 
in 1975, when he was named an assistant 
state attorney general under John Dan- 
forth. Ashcroft found himself working in a 
16-ft. by 16-ft. office in Jefferson City 
alongside another Danforth protégé whose 
career was on the rise: Clarence Thomas. 
The two men could not have been more 
different. Thomas was more liberal then, 
with an easygoing manner and appetite for 
night life. Ashcroft was “prim and proper,” 
a colleague recalled, and Thomas loved to 
make sport with him, get under Ashcroft’s 


Four years later, Ronald 
Reagan's zeroed in on organized 


Ashcroft’s record 


~ CIVIL RIGHTS: He says 
he’s no racist, but Ashcroft 
fought school desegregation 


. ABORTION: A die-hard 
pro-lifer, Ashcroft holds up a 
sonogram of his grandson 





headaches if he had 

nominated John Ashcroft 
to be Secretary of Agriculture. 
Because the Attorney General 
plays such a critical role in any 
Administration, Ashcroft's 
opponents felt they could not 
sit still. As the nation’s top 
lawyer and top cop, the 
Attorney General oversees an 
enormous network of law- 
enforcement officers and 
attorneys, supervising the FBI, 
the INS, the DEA, the Witness 
Protection Program and the U.S. 
Marshals. As chief attorney, he 
prosecutes everything from tax 
fraud to money laundering to 
illegal gun sales to patent 
violations. 

With such a vast fief, every 

AG must decide where to devote 
limited money and manpower. 
The Carter Justice Department 
focused on white-collar crime. 


crime and drugs. Ashcroft's 
opponents question whether he 
will diligently prosecute civil 
rights violations, which include 
not only discrimination but also 
blocking access to abortion 
Clinics. Will big polluters face 
environmental prosecution? Will 
Ashcroft press the government's 
case against Microsoft as the 
company appeals? 

What may frighten 
Ashcroft’s detractors most is 
the role he will have in 
appointing judges to the federal 
bench. Although the President 
has the final word, the Attorney 
General has a big hand in 
selecting candidates. With the 
recent Supreme Court decision 
fresh in the nation’s mind, the 
importance of lifetime 
appointees to the bench is 
clear to both sides. —M.F. 
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skin. At times Ashcroft would leave a room 
when his colleagues joked around or 
waxed profane. Ashcroft and Thomas did 
share a deep knowledge of the Bible, but it 
didn’t always bind them. Ashcroft often 
quoted Scripture to make a point, only to 
have Thomas cite a verse making precisely 
the opposite point. 

Ashcroft became attorney general in 
1977 and proceeded to build his reputation 
and power base opposing court-ordered 
school desegregation in St. Louis and 
Kansas City. He fought a 1983 voluntary- 
busing scheme for St. Louis, even though 
the 22 school districts in the surrounding 
white suburbs—where 12,000 inner-city 
kids would be transported every year—ap- 
proved it. Among other things, he in- 
veighed against the financial burden that 
the desegregation order imposed on the 
state—upwards of $100 million, he said, 
doubling the true cost, critics charged. 





Ashcroft appealed the federal-court ruling 
all the way to the Supreme Court, which 
refused to hear the case. “The 22 school 
districts’ agreeing to take this step was ex- 
traordinary,” says William L. Taylor, who 
represented the N.A.A.c.P. and a class of 
black schoolchildren as plaintiffs. “You'd 
think a state leader like Mr. Ashcroft would 
recognize that and support it as an act of 
racial reconciliation.” 

More incendiary, given the current cli- 
mate, are charges that Ashcroft worked to 
suppress black voter turnout by twice veto- 
ing laws that would have promoted voter- 
registration efforts in the City of St. Louis, 
which is half black and heavily Democratic. 
Voter registration there was the lowest in the 
state, Democrats charge, largely because the 
Ashcroft-appointed St. Louis election board, 
unlike boards in other counties, failed to 
deputize groups like the League of Women 
Voters to help increase voter registration. 
Ashcroft vetoed 
bills that would 
have ordered the 
board to do so. 

But Ashcroft 
was a popular 
Governor; he 
balanced eight 
straight budgets, 
kept taxes down 
and poured mon- 
ey into educa- 


THE 


QUIET 


ROOTS OF HIS 


tion. The closest thing to scandal to touch 
him as Governor came in 1990, when his 
wife ordered library officials to open the 
Missouri State Library on a Sunday night so 
that one of the Ashcrofts’ sons could re- 
search a homework assignment on the 
Elizabethans. 

When Ashcroft arrived in the Senate in 
1995, he suffered from a condition com- 
mon to Governors who make their way to 
the Capitol. “He had a difficult time being 
a legislator,” says a Republican Senate 
source. As Governor, Ashcroft could make 
policy by signing an Executive Order, cast- 
ing his veto or using his bully pulpit. But to 
make policy in the Senate, he had to cajole 
and flatter fellow Senators—skills Ashcroft 
had never mastered. He could also be hard 
to pin down ideologically: he fought for flex 
time for workers and cutting regressive 
payroll taxes. Ashcroft’s greatest liability, 
says a Republican warrior working on his 
defense, “is the rigidity. There are issues 
on which there is no other hand. That is 
what may catch some people up short.” 

Ashcroft’s signature legislative victory 
came during the 1996 welfare-reform ef- 
fort, when he crafted the charitable-choice 
provision, which made it easier for religious 
groups to receive government money to 
provide social services like drug-treatment 
and job-training programs. Ashcroft de- 
fenders point to charitable choice as evi- 
dence of his ability to weave his private re- 


FAITH 


SON OF A PREACHER, 


n the day John Ashcroft was 

sworn in to the Senate in 

January 1995, he met 

with his ailing father and 
some friends in a home near the 
Capitol. After hymn singing and 
words of heartfelt advice, the Rev. 
J. Robert Ashcroft, a titan in the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of God 
denomination, knelt beside his 
son and anointed his forehead. 
He used some Crisco cooking oil 
from the kitchen. 

As Ashcroft notes in his 1998 
book, Lessons from a Father to His 
Son, Kings Saul and David were 
anointed in much the same way. 
So are England's monarchs. Yet 


Worshippers at 
a Missouri Pentecostal revival 


the ad hoc ceremony hints at the 
kind of enthusiastic, free-wheeling 
worship that has historically 
marked Ashcroft’s branch of 
evangelical Christianity. (Some 
Pentecostals anoint their houses 
and TVs.) It also happens to be a 
style his denomination has down- 
played as it has moved into the 
mainstream, a move that no one 
exemplifies better than Ashcroft. 
Pentecostalism first 
exploded onto the American 
scene in 1906, when a black 
Holiness preacher named 
William Seymour conducted a 
nightly, mixed-race revival in the 
humble Azusa Street area of Los 
Angeles. Participants fell into 
trances, spoke in tongues and 
otherwise experienced what they 


ligious convictions into creative public pol- 
icy. “You don’t want government to turn re- 
ligious groups into government agencies,” 
says Joe Loconte, a specialist in church- 
state relations at the Heritage Foundation. 
“Figuring out how to get public money to 
religious groups—that was the lawyer part; 
doing it in a way that respects the integrity 
and spiritual mission of the groups—that 
was the Christian part.” 

Ashcroft spent much of 1998 ponder- 
ing a run for the G.o.P. presidential nomi- 
nation but dropped out before the year 
was over. Asked afterward if he was glad 
not to have people “poking and prodding” 
him to campaign everywhere, Ashcroft 


/ THE SINGING SENATORS: Ashcroft 
loves to croon, play the piano and 
write songs—but he doesn't dance 






” EASY RIDER? The new law-school 
graduate gave his father a lift 


» FAMILY MAN: Bush's dad considered 
Ashcroft for AG too, back in 1991 








said, “The only person poking and prod- 
ding me, was me.” 

The strength of Ashcroft’s personal 
beliefs is what scares so many people and 
thrills so many others. That issue was re- 
vived last week as the newscasts replayed 
his remarks at Bob Jones University, an 





ode to a country that has “no king 
but Jesus,” which sent a shudder through 
the ranks of First Amendment watchdogs. 
Being Attorney General is not just about 





enforcing the law, it is also about chang- 2 


ing it, deciding which laws to challenge, : 


how aggressively to prosecute and where 


to throw your best lawyers. Women’s : 


groups question his willingness to enforce § 


laws protecting access to abortion clinics; 
consumer groups wonder how aggressive 
he will be on antitrust matters. When re- 


ligious as well as legal principles are at 3 


stake, which ones prevail? In a nationally 


known right-to-die case, Pete Busalacchi l 
battled Ashcroft for years over the right of 
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said were the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, like those bestowed on 
Jesus’ Aposties. Separate black 
and white denominations soon 
formed, but Spirit-soaked, 
“experiential” Christianity took 
off. Globally, it is the fastest- 
growing Western worship style, 
with up to 500 million adherents. 
Nationally, its largest white- 
majority denomination is the 
Assemblies of God based in 
Springfield, Mo., into which John 
Ashcroft was born a kind of 
upwardly mobile prince. 

In its first half-century, 
Pentecostalism understood itself 
as the faith from across the 
tracks. Its members were poor, 
and its emotiveness put off some 
other conservative Christians. A 
millennial faith that believed the 
Second Coming was imminent, it 
frowned on political participation. 
“Why would someone meddle in 
this fallen world, which is going to 
be judged and displaced anyway 
when the Lord comes?” says 





Running for state 
attorney general, in 1976 
Harvard's Harvey Cox, author of 
Fire from Heaven, a study of the 
faith, paraphrasing their 
argument. But the faith’s 
isolation decreased as the 
century progressed, thanks in 
part to the exertions of J. Robert 
Ashcroft, a legendary church 
official who persuaded the 
denomination to give its Bible 





students a full liberal-arts 
education. 

His son took the next step— 
into high-powered mainstream 
politics, sanding down 
Pentecostal edges as he went. 
The last Assemblies member to 
attain high government rank, 
President Reagan's Interior 
Secretary, James Watt, once let 
drop that “I do not know how 
many future generations we can 
count on before the Lord 
returns”"—a statement exploited 
by foes who claimed he had no 
reason to preserve natural 
resources. Says John Green, a 
politics-and-religion expert at the 
University of Akron: “I've never 
heard Ashcroft say anything like 
that. [His electoral experience] 
may not have moderated the 
substance, but it’s certainly 
polished up the style.” 

In fact, Ashcroft’s religious 
substance is also fairly smooth. 
As the Assemblies’ members 
became more affluent, the group 
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de-emphasized its more unusual 
practices, including the once 
central gift of tongues. Ashcroft 
has followed suit. Says his 
longtime friend, Assemblies 
official George Wood: “I have 
never in a service observed John 
expressing one of what we call the 
charismatic gifts.” Nor does he 
mention them in his book, despite 
much talk of God and Christ. 
Instead, he is known as a writer of 
gospel songs and a punctilious 
churchgoer who once, while 
Missouri Governor, surprised a 
Sunday-school teacher in 
California by popping up in her 
classroom for tutelage—a profile 
that could fit any upstanding 
Evangelical. The same might be 
said of the role his faith plays in 
his politics. “If he's confirmed, 

the distinction will not be that 
he's Pentecostal,” says Green. “It 
will be that this is the highest- 
ranking post a conservative, 
card-carrying Evangelical has 
everhad.” —By David Van Biema 











a parent to end the life of a comatose child 
with no hope of recovery. The long fight 
left Busalacchi bitter. “It was a matter of 
one person in a high position inflicting his 
religious beliefs onto a family,” Busalacchi 
told Time. “Is John Ashcroft’s religion bet- 
ter than mine?” 

But Ashcroft’s defenders can point to 
the times when he enforced laws to which 
he was personally opposed, and vice versa. 
As state attorney general he once argued 
against the dissemination of religious ma- 
terial on public school grounds, even 
though he personally favored it. As Gover- 
nor he was elected at the same time the state 
approved a lottery, and it was his job to cre- 
ate and administer it. Ashcroft calls gam- 
bling a “cancer” and thinks lotteries take 
money from poor people; but he duly named 
a commission, crafted the rules and worked 


to make sure that there was no corruption. 

It may seem surprising that a deeply re- 
ligious Pentecostal would choose to make 
his career in politics, a profession in which 
the deal very often buries the ideal under a 
pile of cheap excuses. But to someone like 
Ashcroft, if you believe it is your duty to 
serve others, then the ultimate service is 
politics. He believes it so deeply that when 
he lost his Senate race in November, he had 
a party for his staff and another for his fund 
raisers and personally served the coffee and 
the ice cream. There were no cameras there 
to record it; it was all very private and very 
symbolic of how he sees his role. 


Friends say Ashcroft’s defeat did not | 


leave him bitter; his loss, after all, was 


nothing compared with his opponent's. | 


He had been battling Mel Carnahan, the 
man who had succeeded him as Gover- 
nor, It was a fierce and unfriendly contest 


26 


right up until the day three weeks before 
the election when Carnahan and his son 
died in a plane crash. Ashcroft’s graceful 
handling of the tragedy and his narrow 
defeat at the polls ensured that among 
other things, it would be Carnahan’s wid- 
ow Jean—who was sworn in to the Senate 
in her late husband’s place—who will be 


introducing Ashcroft to the Judiciary | 


Committee this week. 


AT BUSH’S TRANSITION HEADQUARTERS IN 
Washington last week, where everyone 
was distracted by the spectacular self- 
destruction of Labor nominee Linda 
Chavez, aides were slow to notice that the 
Ashcroft nomination was taking on water. 
Republican Senators began to grumble 
about sloppy Bush teamwork; some 
friendly Democrats had praised Ashcroft 


defection could unify the opposition and 
sink Ashcroft’s nomination. 

So Lott administered daily medicine to 
wobbly G.o.P. moderates; the main con- 
cern was Pennsylvania’s Arlen Specter, an 
experienced renegade who is sensitive to 
his state’s powerful labor groups. Late last 
week, Republican sources tell TIME, Ash- 
croft was quietly advising allies that he had 
secured private promises of support from 
11 Senate Democrats—which, if they held 
tight, would be more than enough to earn 
him the job. Just in case, the Ashcroft De- 
fense League rolled out its counterattack 
last week. Grass-roots campaigns and 
phone banks were slapped together. Pat 
Robertson, head of the Christian Coalition, 
promised to deliver pro-Ashcroft phone 
messages to half a million of his supporters. 

It has been clear since the day Bush an- 


WITNESS FORTHE = 


hen Missouri Supreme Court Justice 

Ronnie White testifies at John 

Ashcroft's confirmation hearing this 

week, the winds of opposition will 
suddenly be funneled into a single human 
voice. White’s 1999 nomination for a federal 
judgeship was famously torpedoed by 
Ashcroft, who charged that White, an African 
American, had “pro-criminal” tendencies. 
Exhibit A for Ashcroft: White's dissent in 
favor of a death-penalty defendant accused 
of murdering four people, including three 
police officers. Ashcroft's opponents charge 
(and Ashcroft denies) that his criticism of 
White was motivated in part by the 


initially, but then Bush aides sat on their 
lead. Senators like New Jersey’s Robert 
Torricelli went from lauding Ashcroft as 
“a good choice” to setting conditions for 
his support. “Now these Democrats have 
the opportunity to back away,” gripes a 
senior G.O.P. Senate aide. 

Bush’s political advisers decided to 
keep Ashcroft under wraps, away from the 
press. “They hope that if they don’t have 
John talk,” says an Ashcroft partisan, “the 
conversation will cease.” But it had al- 
ready become clear that Ashcroft’s vote 
count had fallen from 70 to around 60 as 
the interest groups on the left were able to 
concentrate their fire on him. 
leader Trent Lott announced last week 
that all 50 Senate Republicans were lined 
up to confirm—it takes only a simple ma- 
jority—but that was as much a brave hope 
as a real prediction. Just one Republican 
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nominee's race. Exhibit A for the opponents: 
Justice Ronnie White. 

How damaging a witness will he be? 
White has given no public indication of what 
he will say. He’s likely to make a strong case 
that his dissent in the murder case had to do 
with faulty evidence, not sympathy for 
criminals. But will he discuss the racial 
issue or let it hover unspoken? White is said 
to be still angry about what he sees as 
Ashcroft's mischaracterization of his views. 
That anger could give the hearing enough 
punch to remind TV audiences of the 
Clarence Thomas-Anita Hill battle of a 
decade ago. —By Adam Zagorin/Washington 





nounced the nomination that the flash 
point would be Ashcroft’s opposition to 
Ronnie White, the first black Missouri 
Supreme Court justice, whom Ashcroft al- 
most single-handedly shredded when 
Clinton nominated him for the federal 
bench. First, Ashcroft held up the nomina- 
tion for nearly two years, as he had many 
other Clinton appointments. Then, as the 
vote neared, Ashcroft homed in on a single 
dissent in a death-penalty case to argue 


| that White was “pro-criminal.” White's de- 


G.0.P. | 


fenders said this amounted to pure charac- 
ter assassination; White had voted to up- 
hold the death penalty in 41 out of 59 cases. 
Four of Ashcroft’s judicial nominees, they 
pointed out, voted to overturn the death 
penalty more often than White had. But 
that didn’t stop the Senate from voting 
White down along party lines, the first ju- 
dicial nominee to be defeated on the Sen- 








ate floor since Robert Bork 12 years earlier. 

As so often happens, the White case 
was more complicated than it looked. Civ- 
il rights groups point out that Ashcroft 
also opposed Clinton’s nomination of 
David Satcher, a black physician, for Sur- 
geon General. But Ashcroft cited Satch- 
er’s support of partial-birth abortion as 
the basis for his opposition, and it is possi- 
ble—many in Missouri think it probable— 
that White too ran afoul of Ashcroft be- 
cause of abortion. White helped block a 
strong antiabortion measure when 
Ashcroft was Governor, and White was a 
committee chair in the state assembly in 
the early 1990s. Ashcroft may have viewed 
that bill as his last chance of getting a test 
case before the Supreme Court to over- 
turn Roe v. Wade. 

Ashcroft brought White down but 
hurt himself and some in his party in the 
process. Republican moderates recall a 
G.O.P. lunch just before the White vote, 
when Ashcroft and fellow Missouri Sena- 
tor Christopher (“Kit”) Bond stood up to 
galvanize the caucus to vote en bloc 
against White. Senators usually defer to 


the home-state lawmaker on nominations | 


and rarely investigate a nominee's back- 
ground. But neither Ashcroft nor Bond 
ever mentioned during the meeting that 
White is African American. This may have 
been an example of color-blind politics, 
but for the moderates, voting against a 
black judge was always politically danger- 
ous, and many might not have done so if 
they had known White was black. Some 
even felt that Ashcroft had deliberately 
deceived them. 

And yet this episode, which they all cite 
today, has since had a strange way of unit- 
ing moderate Republicans behind Ash- 
croft. They became equally angry over 
what they considered a mudslinging cam- 
paign from the White House, civil rights 
groups and the Judiciary Committee’s 
ranking Democrat, Patrick Leahy, in the 
aftermath of the vote. “Every Republican 
who voted against White was branded a 
racist,” says Republican Committee mem- 
ber Michael DeWine, who is proud of his 
civil rights record. However painful it will 
be to relive the White vote, it would be 


hard for any Republican to change his | 


mind now. 

If White hopes for any kind of vindica- 
tion when he is finally able to face his ac- 
cuser in the ring, it may mean he does not 
know what the Republicans are prepared 
to do to win this. They threatened to call 
Kenny Jones, the Moniteau County, Mo., 
sheriff whose wife and three deputies were 
killed in 1991 by James Johnson, the con- 





ENES 


HOW BUSH 
CHOSE 


as George W. Bush 

trying to pick a fight 

when he chose one of 

the most outspoken 
conservatives in the Senate to 
be his Attorney General? The 
short answer is no. 

Ashcroft was not Bush's 
first choice for AG—or even his 
second. Bush wanted his 
fellow Governor and fishing pal 
Marc Racicot of Montana for 
the job. A conservative with a 
moderate temperament and a 
pragmatic approach, Racicot 
would have drawn only token a 
opposition from Democrats— 
much of it owing to his star 
turn as a Bush spokesman during the 
postelection battle in Florida. But Racicot 
had more problems on the right than on 
the left. Complaints about his allegedly 
shaky conservative credentials ricocheted 
around Washington last month, then got 
dumped on Bush's political 
troubleshooter Karl Rove. When Racicot 
declined the job, conservative leaders 
rejoiced, and some boasted privately that 
they had forced him out. 

Rove and others insist that isn't so. In 
fact, Rove was in the middle of defending 
Racicot's record on taxes to Grover 
Norquist, head of Americans for Tax 
Reform, when Rove's cell phone rang. 
Bush was on the line with some bad news: 
Racicot had called and asked not to be 
considered. “Bush was heartbroken,” 
Says a top aide. Bush was so set on 
Racicot that he had few alternatives in 
mind. Frank Keating, the Oklahoma 
Governor, had been considered, but his 
acceptance of about $250,000 in 
personal cash gifts from financier Jack 
Dreyfus over the years—and Keating's 
modest efforts to help Dreyfus promote a 
mood-altering drug for use in prisons— 
made him too risky a choice. (Bush 
insiders say Keating might well be Vice 
President-elect right now if it hadn't been 
for all the money he received from 
Dreyfus. “It was legal,” says one, “but it 
just doesn't look good.”) 

That left Ashcroft. After the Missouri 
Senator lost his seat to the late Mel 
Carnahan on Nov. 7, conservatives 
lobbied hard for him. But Bush didn’t need 
much coaxing. Ashcroft's background—a 
former state attorney general and 
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‘ Bush picked Ashcroft after his first 


choice, Gucaedt tere tetladk, turned him down 


Governor—was similar to Racicot's and 
Keating's. And as far as Bush was 
concerned, having someone of Ashcroft's 
deep faith as Attorney General would be a 
plus in the wake of the Clinton scandals. 

Bush knew Ashcroft mostly by 
reputation when the Missourian flew to 
Austin on Dec. 20, but had long 
considered him the kind of guy he wanted 
for AG. Bush's father knew Ashcroft well, 
and Rove had done campaign work for 
him since 1985 and assured Bush that 
Ashcroft was solid. In the meeting, Bush 
made it clear that he expected his 
Cabinet members to be team players, not 
independent operators. And he quizzed 
the Senator about his views on enforcing 
civil rights law. By then, several key 
moderate Senate Republicans had told 
Dick Cheney that Ashcroft would make a 
fine Attorney General. And Ashcroft had 
sounded out some Democratic Senators 
who promised to support him. His 
gracious concession after losing to a 
dead man had won him some goodwill in 
the other party. In his meeting with Bush, 
Ashcroft predicted he would be confirmed 
without much fuss. 

He was wrong. Ashcroft is said to be 
surprised by the vitriolic opposition his 
nomination has drawn from liberals. And 
Bush aides weren't expecting such an ugly 
fight. But they're not shying away from it. 
Rove and others have told Bush that 
Spilling some blood over Ashcroft is “a no- 
lose proposition.” “It'll make our base 
happy,” says a top adviser. “And it'll be 
over in two weeks.” Bush may not have 
been trying to start a war with the left, but 
he's willing to wage one. —By James Carney 
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victed killer whom White wanted to be 
granted a retrial. Even beyond that case, 
the Republicans are prepared to argue that 
White was unfit for the federal bench; they 
are threatening to dredge up his law-school 
grades, his bar exam, his record as a lawyer 
and even details of his family life to prove 
Ashcroft was right about White. “People 
who knew about Ronnie White were willing 
to leave a lot of this alone,” says an Ashcroft 
ally, “but now that’s not going to be possi- 
ble.” But Republicans are also lining up 
counterarguments to the civil rights assault. 
Ashcroft, they point out as an example, 
signed Missouri's first hate-crime law and 
has voted for 26 out of 28 black judges. Be- 
sides, they add, he is squeaky clean, smart 
and a more experienced prosecutor than 
any of the past five Attorneys General. 

It could be that Ashcroft’s fate will turn 
on how many Democratic Senators want to 
teach the nominee a lesson about fair play 


GHOosTSsS OF THE CIVIL 


and equal justice. White was by no means 
the only judge Ashcroft tripped up; 
Ashcroft was notorious for blocking all 
kinds of appointments, from the openly 
gay ambassadorial nominee James Hormel 
to Susan Oki Mollway, the first Asian- 
American woman to serve on the federal 
bench in Hawaii. In Hormel’s case, 
Ashcroft’s objections had nothing to do 
with his qualifications and everything to do 
with his lifestyle. Ashcroft would refuse 
even to meet with judicial nominees he op- 
posed to hear their side of the story. “I have 
found him on a personal basis to be very 
cordial and courteous,” says Illinois Demo- 
crat Dick Durbin, who claims he hasn't yet 
made up his mind on how he will vote. 
“But when we have run into political dif- 
ferences, I have found him to be very rigid 
and inflexible.” 

Only a few Senators will talk about it 
openly, but the feeling runs strong 


WAR 


REPUBLICANS AND THE 








| among Democrats that what was good f 
their nominees may now be good f 
Ashcroft—even if he is ultimately co 
firmed. Senators traditionally respect 
President’s right to pick people wl 
share his views; but, Democrats charg 
that was one tradition Ashcroft did n 
honor himself. “Many of the pleas f 
fairness that will be made at his hearii 
were the same pleas that we made of hi 
during the past few years when it came 
judicial nominees,” Durbin says. “Yi 
can understand why a lot of us are liste 
ing to these pleas for fairness with mix: 
feelings.” —Reported 
Ann Blackman, James Carney, Massit 

| Calabresi, Douglas Waller, Michael Weisskc 
and Adam Zagorin/Washington 

| To talk with TIME correspondent Michc 

Weisskopf about the Ashcroft story, go 

on Wednesday at 7 p.m. E.T. 


Americans who honor the valor 
and bravery of soldiers from the 
North and the South. But 
Republican politicians get into 





s How did the 
<q Confederacy 
Kes: become the 
sleeper issue of 2001? In John 
Ashcroft's nomination for 
Attorney General and Gale 
Norton's for Interior Secretary, 
the Civil War has appeared like 
one of those weekend battle re- 
enactments with folks in period 
costume. Ashcroft is under fire 
for giving an interview to a pro- 
Confederate magazine, 
Southern Partisan, in which he 
praised icons like Jefferson 
Davis while lauding the 
publication for helping “set the 
record straight.” Two 
columnists for the magazine 
are members of the Council of 
Conservative Citizens, a self- 
styled “white-rights” group 
based in St. Louis, Mo., which is 
part of the coalition supporting 
Ashcroft's nomination. For his 
part, Ashcroft has called the 
C.C.C.'s views “abhorrent”—but 
the association hasn't helped 
his troubled nomination. 
Norton joined the Civil War 
in 1996, when she gave a 
speech to a conservative group 
saying “we lost too much” when 
the South was defeated. “We 
lost the idea that the states were 
to stand against the Federal 





i “We lost too much” 
when the South lost the war 


Government gaining too much 
power over our lives,” she added. 
Norton wasn't defending slavery; 
she referred to it as “bad facts” in 
the case for states’ rights. 
Indeed, George W. Bush makes a 
good point when he says it's 
ridiculous to describe Norton as 
pro-slavery. But N.A.A.C.P, head 
Julian Bond also makes a good 
point when he labels her remarks 
“wanton insensitivity.” Imagine if 
some politician who advocated 
building a German-style highway 
system said “we lost too much” 





when Hitler was defeated, and trouble when some pro- 
brushed off the Holocaust as Confederate groups—who go 
merely “bad facts.” beyond simply honoring the 
Why does a 19th century soldiers and seem to show 
war cast a shadow on 21st sympathy for slavery—join 


century politics? It was no 
ordinary conflict. As the war that 
ripped the country in two and 
finally ended slavery, it has 
emotional resonance—for the 
sons and daughters of slaves, 
for whites ashamed of their 
ancestors’ actions, for 
Southerners resentful of 
Northern hegemony, and for 


today’s political fray. One of John 
McCain's backers in last year’s 
crucial South Carolina primary, 
for instance, was the editor of 
Southern Partisan. At the time, 
Bush and McCain were dodging 
the question of whether South 
Carolina should keep flying the 
Confederate battle flag over the 
state capitol, because they 
didn't want to alienate white 
Southern voters. The flag had 
flown there since 1962, a states’- 
rights rebuff to desegregation 
and a daily affront to blacks. In 
an attempt at conciliation, it was 
moved to another flagpole on 
the capitol grounds last July. 
That symbol of the Old 
South is still causing trouble. 
Georgia and Mississippi face 
battles over their state flags, 
which incorporate elements of 
the Confederate flag. The flags 
may one day be redesigned, but 
the Civil War stays, because it 
was about the biggest 
questions we have: What is 
equality? Who should have 
power? What is America? We've 
never resolved those questions, 
which is why we remain on the 
battlefield. —By Matthew Cooper, 
with Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


To Forgive Would Be Divine 


President George W. Bush can be the first to nail Clinton—by pardoning him 


still knock some of the spring out of Bill Clinton’s step, 

the wind out of his victory tour and a zero off his book 

advance? Pardon him, as soon as possible. With special 
counsel Robert Ray—Ken Starr’s tenacious successor—now 
weighing whether to indict Clinton for obstruction of justice, 
Bush might want to pre-empt Ray and pardon Clinton before 
any indictment. Bush could wrest the Bible out of William 
Rehnquist’s hands, turn to an appropriate Psalm of forgiveness 
and make it the heart of his Inaugural Address. No one remem- 
bers Inaugural speeches anyway (can you quote one other than | 
Kennedy’s?), and Bush, who is not given to flights of rhetoric, | 
could make his speech memorable simply by 
wrapping it around a pardon. 

It’s easy to see why Bush would 
hesitate to let the guy off the hook. 
Doing so would really tick off his 
right wing, which has held on to the 
prosecution of Clinton like a dog to a 
postman’s leg. Pardoning Nixon ru- 
ined Gerald Ford’s election chances. 
The Wall Street Journal editorial page 
might never get over it. And it might be 
really, really hard to do, now that Clin- 
ton has spent the week making head- 
lines by taunting Bush at every stop on 
his farewell tour, lauding the “Gore vic- 
tory,” suggesting that Bush won by stop- 
ping the Florida recount—and, for good 
measure, saying he had some untold 
jokes about Bush’s failed nominee for La- 
bor Secretary that would leave his audi- 
ence “howling in the aisle.” A pardon? 
How about a punch in the nose? 

Nor does Bush want to give Clinton 
one more occasion to gloat. Each time Clin- 
ton eludes the noose, he practically nominates himself for a 
Nobel Prize for defending the Constitution. As he told Es- 
quire magazine, “They”—we all know who “they” are—have 
“spent over $100 million on these special prosecutors and 
congressional investigations ... and they have yet to come up 
with one example of official misconduct in office—not one.” 
What's more, he said, “they” owe the country an apology. 

O.K., so Clinton isn’t going to make it easy for Bush. But 
this is not about Clinton, it’s about Bush—and there’s less 
downside than meets the eye. Bush has already fed the right 
wing with the antigay, antiabortion, anti-affirmative action 
John Ashcroft and with Gale Norton, who would open the 
South Lawn to drilling if she could. The chattering class on 
the right might how] for a while, but it’s not going to aban- 
don Bush unless he abandons tax cuts. And Ford isn’t an apt 
comparison. Some thought, without evidence, that Ford had 
cut a deal with Nixon, and Nixon haters, with nothing but the 


OW COULD GEORGE W. BUSH LOOK LIKE A HEALER AND 































bloodless Watergate hearings to feast on, felt they had not got 
all their licks in. 

Until now, Bush has wisely been at pains to avoid being seen 
as part of the get-Clinton posse. The impeachment hunt pro- 
duced more casualties among the pursuers than among the 
prey, returning many unwillingly to private life. In the House 
that impeached him, Republicans lost two seats. In the Senate 
they went from five up to deuce. Clinton’s wife won a seat there. 

Bush must know there’s no hook big enough to yank 
Bubba entirely off the stage, but continuing to prosecute him 
would only give him a brighter spotlight. TV loves nothing 
9 more than someone famous in the docket. 
= During a Clinton State of the Union speech, 
the networks kept a crawl on the bottom of 
the screen with updates on the O.J. jury de- 
liberations. Clinton’s trial would be a crawl 
on the bottom of the screen of the Bush 
3 presidency. And for what? Is there a neg- 
" ative about Clinton yet to be established, 
a pound of flesh left to be extracted, a 
point about the mysterious Clinton mar- 
riage left to make? 

Bush needn’t worry that a pardon 
would move impeachment to the second 
paragraph of Clinton’s bio. On the con- 
trary, it would seal the Nixon compari- 
son with Clinton the only other Presi- 
dent to be pardoned. And it would 
make Bush seem more statesmanlike. 
Even among those who don’t think 
Clinton has suffered enough, there are 
many who think there’s been enough 
suffering to go around. In varying 
forms, every President ends up with 
something he needs to seek forgiveness for—and 
from the whole country, not just from those who voted for him. 
Those who have given forgiveness are more likely to get it. 

If Bush still doubts that a pardon would be a big win, he 
should look at Clinton’s reaction to the idea: “I wouldn’t ask 
for it. I don’t think it would be necessary” and “I don’t want 
one.” Some Republicans may think he’s doing his best Br’er 
Rabbit imitation. Those close to him say no, he actually be- 
lieves Ray will pounce as soon as the moving van pulls away 
from the White House. Clinton prefers to take his chances fight- 
ing, as he has so many times before. One reason is that an over- 
whelmingly Democratic Washington jury is not likely to convict 
him (remember, even a Republican Senate didn’t). But there’s 
amore compelling, unspoken reason he doesn’t want Bush’s 
get-out-of-jail-free card. A pardon is the one thing you can’t 
weasel out of. It carries with it the unmistakable implication of 
guilt, yet there’s no precedent for refusing one. Think about it. 
To the more sophisticated Republicans, Bush could prove a hero 
for coming closer than anyone else has to nailing Clinton. 
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A good Inauguration has 
something for everyone. 
Pomp, circumstance, 
demonstrations and 
parties thrown by big 
corporations. W. may 


want to enjoy the 


festivities now, before 
that recession shows up 


For more on the I 
including historical 


La essays, go to www.time.com 


THE CREATIVE 
COALITION 
Bo Derek campaigned 
hard for Bush. William 
Baldwin led rallies to 
continue the Florida 
recount. Now Bo 
and Billy will be among 
the artists at this 
bipartisan bash to 
celebrate freedom of 
expression. National 
Museum of Womenin 
the Arts, Jan. 20 


URATION 


ration, 


INAUGURAL HIGHLIGHTS 


AN AMERICAN 
CELEBRATION 


General Motors throws a cocktail party for 
new chief of staff Andrew Card, former 
top D.C. lobbyist for the automaker. 
Herbie Hancock plays. Kennedy 
Center Roof Terrace, Jan. 18 


TEXAS FAIR & 
MARKETPLACE 


Giant pandas? What giant pandas? Four 
Belgian horses, three longhorns, a 


Text by Melissa August and Polly Forster/Ilustration for TIME by Robert Risko 


roadrunner, a Brahman bull and assorted 
other critters will be flown in from the 
Fort Worth Zoo to forma Lone Star 
menagerie. Marriott Wardman Park 
Hotel, Jan. 19 


BEST LITTLE 
BALL IN D.C. 


A funky little gathering—ZZ Top will 
play some tunes—put together by the 
Friends of W., Inc., a down-home group 
including Hyperion Energy, Boeing, Dow 
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Chemical, Reliant Energy, AOL Time 
Warner, Texas Utilities and Motorola. 
Guests include campaign chairman Don 
Evans and the Bush Iron Triangle—Karl 
Rove, Karen Hughes and Joe 
Allbaugh. Marriott Wardman Park 
Hotel, Jan. 18 


DEGAS TO MATISSE 
COCKTAIL BUFFET 


Ford Motor Co. and the Phillips Collection 
welcome the new Administration and 


members of Congress. A great time for 
Dick Cheney to work on that 
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Kicking off the party, a pack 

of celebs—Andrew Lloyd 
Webber, Van Morrison, 
Muhammad Ali—will 

caucus at the Lincoln 
Memorial. George P. Bush 
lookalike Ricky Martin =. 
will close out the bash at 
dusk with a laser-and- 
fireworks display backing 
him up. What could be more 
patriotic? Jan. 18 


bipartisanship thing. The Phillips 


Collection, Jan. 20 

BUFFY CAFRITZ’S PRE- 
©) INAUGURAL SUPPER 
A tradition since 1980 for Cafritz, one of 
Washington's reigning socialites. 
Co-hosts are Phyllis George and 
Friend-o'-Dubya Nancy Brinker. 
Perhaps the hottest event—an intimate 
sit-down dinner where the press isn't 
welcome. At Buffy's 1993 soirée, Jack 
Nicholson stayed until 4 a.m. Westin 
Fairfax Hotel, Jan, 19 
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' BLACK TIE AND BOOTS BALL 


The hottest line dance in town, Corporate donors forked over as 
much as $50,000. Tickets are fetching four figures on eBay. Chow 
includes five tons of beef and ham and 500 Ibs. of peach cobbler. 
Eleven ballrooms will be decorated with barbed wire, a Texas chuck 
wagon anda fiber-glass mule as George joins Troy Aikman, 
Mary Lou Retton, Lyle Lovett, Bruce Willis and 10,000 

._ other well-wishers. There's an exclusive pre-party sponsored by a 
Slew of energy companies, including Enron and BP Amoco, for guests 
who kicked in $1,500 each. Marriott Wardman Park Hotel, Jan. 19 








































| THE SHADOW 
INAUGURATION 


The Rev. Al Sharpton— 
not a major Bush 
booster—leads a march 
onthe Supreme Court, 
where protesters will take 
an oath to uphold the 
1965 Voting Rights Act 
just as Bush is being 
sworn in. U.S, Supreme 
Court, Jan. 20 


THE OATH OF OFFICE 


W.’s been practicing this for a year. At every campaign stop 
he raised his right hand and swore to uphold ... well, you 
know. Now he does it for real, with his left hand onthe same 
Bible used by his father (as well as Presidents Washington, 
Eisenhower and Carter). He's shelving the traditional 


Inaugural poem. U.S. Capitol, Jan. 20 
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6) BLAIR family. Hank Williams Jr. sings a ©) INAUGURAL has promised a song, and there will bea 
HOUSE song about the Bush-Cheney campaign. BALLS saxophone. Bubba's not going quietly. 
Poppy, Barb and Jeb will spend U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Jan. 19 Only eight this year. Most bring together Washington Court Hotel, Jan. 18 








Inauguration week in this 19th century luminaries from six to 12 states. Texas, @i) 
DEMONSTRATIONS , THE HOTLINE POLITICAL 
townhouse across the street from the (8) Wyoming and Florida each get a ball of COMEDY CONCERT FOR 


White House. It's cheaper than the Four Get out your black armband. It’s their own. The Bushes and Cheneys sto} : 
Seasons. Feacistania ean the biggest Inaugural protest since by each for a dance or two. Multiple P| CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 
17th Street, N.W. Nixon’s, in 1973. Police and Secret locations, Jan. 20 Twenty-four hours into the Bush era, and 
WYOMING STATE Service are mobilizing 7,000 officers for ARKANSAS STATE the comedy won't be pretty. Comics 
a predicted 20,000 demonstrators, include Bob Somerby, a Gore roomie 
SOCIETY BALL some of them veterans of Seattle "99. SOCIETY BALL at Harvard, Arianna Huffington and 
The NRA, the American Trucking Expect placards reading HAIL TO THE THIEF. ' President Clinton gets inhislastlicks ! impressionist Jim Morris, who has 
Association and Anheuser-Busch toast McPherson Square, Freedom Plaza and at a party honoring him and the Arkansas added W. to his repertoire. Warner 


native son Dick Cheney and his the Justice Department. Jan. 20 congressional delegation. Roger Clinton Theater, Jan. 21 
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Who's the Scariest of 
The Connally Seven? 


The mastermind behind the Texas prison escape 


By HILARY HYLTON AUSTIN 





HE ESCAPEES ARE NOW CALLED THE 

Connally Seven, after the John Connal- 

ly maximum-security prison 60 miles 

southeast of San Antonio, Texas, they so 
brazenly broke out of on Dec. 13. But they 
might just as well be called the Rivas Gang, 
to give credit where credit is due. Most law- 
enforcement officers believe George Rivas, 
30, is not only the first among the seven, but 
also the brains behind the entire opera- 
tion—smart enough to begin plotting the es- 
cape six months in advance and smart 
enough to ingratiate himself and his trusted 
companions into the right work duty on the 
right day. “Guards are creatures of habit,” 
says Richard Coons, the forensic psychologist 
who evaluated Rivas during his 1994 trial 
for kidnapping and robbery. With someone 





like Rivas, who is “able to bide his time and 


watch,” such habits proved disastrous. 

Last week, a “serious incident report 
review” released by the Texas department 
of criminal justice provided even more de- 
tails of prison-guard shortcomings and Ri- 


vas’ take-charge actions (see box). “He's | 


very inventive, smart and loves to be a hot- 
shot,” says Coons. “This wouldn't have hap- 
pened without George Rivas.” In 1994 
Coons concluded that “Rivas will continue 
his criminal career while in the peniten- 
tiary. It is likely he will be involved in gang 
activities and will be a leader.” That testi- 
mony was instrumental in persuading the 
judge to sentence Rivas to 17 consecutive, 
rather than concurrent, life sentences. Says 
Coons: “This is the kind of person who 
might take a hurt bird to the hospital and 
would never hurt Granny unless she said 
you can’t have the car, and then he would 
pump her full of lead.” The gang is accused 
of murdering a policeman who tried to stop 
their assault on a sporting-goods store to 
steal weapons and cash. They shot him six 
times in the head, four in the arm and once 
in the back, then they used the getaway car 
to run him over to make sure he was dead. 

A gun fanatic, Rivas named his dogs 
Ruger and Beretta. His previous robberies 
exhibited the meticulous planning expect- 
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ed of a sometime engineering student at 
the University of Texas in E] Paso. Rivas 
would use disguises and lies to gain en- 
trance to stores, often posing as a security 
guard or a store employee. Until the mur- 





der of the policeman last month, he never | 


resorted to bloodshed—just psychological 
violence. Rivas would tell store employ- 
ees, for example, that he knew their car li- 
censes and could track them down if they 


MICHAEL 
RODRIGUEZ 


gave the police too much information. 
Michael Rodriguez, 38, may be Rivas’ 
second-in-command. They both started 
serving their sentences in Connally at 
roughly the same time. Rodriguez was 
sentenced to life for hiring a hit man to kill 
his wife. The son of San Antonio business 
owners, he chose to plead guilty and not 
face trial. His lawyer Roy Barrera Sr. told 
the Dallas Morning News, “He looked at 
me and said he did it because he consid- 
ered [murdering his wife] a challenge.” 
No one expects a gang member to turn 
traitor. “They are blood brothers,” says 
Coons. And any potential rat would be killed 
by the others. But the cash they have on 
hand (less than $70,000) will eventually run 
out. Unless they are captured (the reward is 
now $300,000), expect the gang to strike 
again. As the note they left in prison said, 
“You haven't heard the last of us yet.” a 
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PATRICK 
MURPHY 





a + (a! 
DONALD JOSEPH LARRY 
NEWBURY GARCIA HARPER 
TZASTTEFEJTHEOFFICIALREPORT | Sion ning sna 
civilian clothing and two in 
prison issue arrive at the 
@ 10 a.m. Rodriguez gets 12:20 p.m.A tower and in the next few 
out of yard cleanup. Allowed | recreational-program minutes the area is taken 
to go to the library, he heads | specialistwalksin, picksup | over by the escapees. 
for the maintenance room. a toolbox and leaves without | @ 1:45 p.m. The four grab 
@ 11:20 a.m. Inmates noticing what is happening. | a.357 magnum lying ona 
assigned to the maintenance | @ 12:25-1 p.m. Six more table and some 15 other 
room are sent back to their prison employees (and three | weapons and 239 rounds of 
quarters, but Rivas, Garcia, | other inmates) walk in and ammunition. Three prisoners 
Halprin, Harper and Newbury | are subdued. waiting in a prison truck in 
are asked to stay behind to @ 1 p.m. The prison the maintenance room arrive 
seal the floor in the employees try to escape, but | at the tower to pick up the 
warehouse. Murphy also stays | the gang secures the electrical | rest of the gang, and they 
to finish up another project. | room door with a winch. make their getaway. 
@ 11:30 a.m. tonoon Rivas | @ 1:05 p.m. Aphone rings @ 1:58 p.m. One of the 
asks the supervisor to look and Rivas tells one of his tower guards frees himself 
atamotor, thenhitshimon | cohort to impersonate the and uses a handheld radio to 
the head with an axhandle. | supervisor, providing the request assistance. 
Four additional prison caller the expected countof | @2 p.m. The truck is 
employees are tied up and inmates and employees. spotted in downtown 
locked in the electrical room. | @ 1:15 p.m. The guard Kenedy, two miles away. 
Rivas threatens, “Thisisno | tower gets a call saying @ 4 p.m. Police find the 
joke, we go home and you go | maintenance employees are | truck abandoned at the local 
home, or not, it’s up toyou.” | coming to install monitors. Wal-Mart. 


COOL 

YOUR CUSTOMERS BUY AT WEB SPEED. 

WAY COOL 

UPS NOW HELPS YOU HANDLE E-RETURNS JUST AS FAST. 


Announcing point-and-click 
returns. UPS now offers the 
quickest, simplest way to handle 
your e-returns. A new, customizable 
solution that allows your customers 
fo print return labels directly from 
their P¢ shrinking the process from 


lays to five minutes. In addition 


will ’ 1 n 
you i be able to route your returns to 


secmapuecie Other Color 
cocesos TE Want a Different ten 
ssrmciintgg Want A Different Size 


returns. How cool is that 


oul more, ViSU US al e€c.ups.com 
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By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


T THE END OF AN INCONSPICUOUS 
two-lane road near the city of 
Beaverton, Ore., a cluster of mod- 
est concrete-and-glass buildings 
nestles amid ponds, fields and 
magnificent groves of evergreens 
—an oasis of natural beauty standing firm 
against the encroaching suburbs. Only a 
pair of football-field-size enclosures sur- 
rounded by 9-ft.-high sheet-metal walls 
and monitored from a watchtower give the 
hint that this is something more than just an 
unusually idyllic office park. The huge 
pens suggest a dinosaur paddock from 
Jurassic Park—an image reinforced when 
whatever is inside inexplicably starts slam- 
ming violently against the metal walls. 

But while the creatures housed at the 
Oregon Regional Primate Research Center 
are nothing more exotic than monkeys, 
one experiment performed here and re- 
ported in last week’s Science had some- 
thing in common with the Spielberg 
thriller: an animal, produced by genetic 
manipulation, like nothing else on Earth. 
Despite its utterly normal outward ap- 
pearance, the Rhesus monkey known as 
ANDi bears an extra gene taken from, of all 
creatures, a jellyfish. And while so-called 
transgenic animals have been created be- 
fore, this is the first time such a species- 
mixing experiment has been performed 
on a primate, the class of animals that in- 
cludes human beings—a point driven eeri- 
ly home by the monkey’s uncannily hu- 
manlike hands, expressive features and 
big round eyes 

It's ANDi’s close kinship to humans 
that makes this experiment at once so 
promising and so troubling. On one hand, 
the ability to manipulate the genes of a 
creature so similar to humans could give 
researchers an incredibly powerful tool for 
studying and perhaps someday curing hu- 
man introducing Alzheimer’s 
genes, for example, to test new drugs and 


illnesses 


vaccines against the disease. For that rea- 
son, says Richard Weleber, a professor of 
ophthalmology at Oregon Health Sciences 
University who believes the research could 
help cure the form of blindness known as 
macular degeneration, “this is a revolu- 
tionary achievement.” 

But the experiment also raises disturb- 
ing questions not only about animal rights 
but also about how far genetic manipula- 
tion can be permitted to go. If ANDi’s 
genome has indeed been altered, he'll pass 
the change on to his offspring, creating an 
entire line of transgenic descendants. And 
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MONKEY 
BUSINESS 


A tiny primate with a gene from a 
jellyfish raises scientists’ hopes—and 


some serious ethical questions 


, _ Researcher 
Christa Martinovich cradles ANDi 
soon after birth; his temperament, 
she says, was “perfect” 









HOW TO MAKE 
A MONKEY SHINE 


ANDi the rhesus monkey was conceived 
and born with an extra gene taken from a 
jellyfish. Here’s how it was done: 


wy 
yy 


L3 Using recombinant-DNA 
technology, scientists 
stitched the jellyfish gene 
into a crippled virus 


: ram 
S 77 


PHOSPHORESCENT 
JELLYFISH GENE 
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VECTOR 





2) Then they infected 224 monke: 


eggs with the virus, hoping it woulc 
insert the gene into the eggs’ DNA 


MONKEY EGG 


First => 


1980 First genetically 

modified mouse, created | while this so-called germline gene engi- 
by inserting a new gene 8} neering is routinely done in lower crea- 
BID ee Oe ATT z| tures, moving it up to primates brings the 


cells and then putting tenkintany sa +o heiaval 
» . ‘+h close ¢ > 
those cells into a living € ique much closer to being done in 




















































animal s| humans—a step so troubling that nobody is 
1986 First transgenic 2| ready to take it. Says Tom Murray, presi- 
sheep born; they carry a dent of the Hastings Center for Bioethics in 
human clotting-factor gene 2/ Garrison, N.Y.: “You could not morally jus- 
1990 Birth of Genie, 2| tify attempting anything like this in hu- 


the first transgenic pig, mans for a very long time.” 

whose DNA includes a Doing it in monkeys, however, could 
gene for a human anti- save lives 
clotting protein 


For more than a decade, re- 
searchers have been working with so- 


1990 First approved called knock-out and knock-in mice 


5 , 
gene therapy in a human rodents that have had genes added or 
a four-year-old girl with » 


aii Inherited kninune effectively subtracted from their genome. 
system disorder By observing these custom-made lab ani- 
1990 First transgenic mals, researchers have gleaned invaluable 
bull: Herman the bull has information about the workings of hun- 
an extra gene for human dreds of illnesses, including arteriosclero- 
lactoferrin sis, sickle-cell anemia and nearly every va- 
1991 First transgenic dairy riety of cancer that afflicts people. 

cows, which carry a human But mice are different from people; 
gene for lactoferrin they aren’t perfect laboratory stand-ins. 
1997 Unveiling of Dolly the They don’t age precisely the way people 


sheep, first mammal cloned do, for example. They don’t have monthly 


from adult cells . 
OM BOUT Ce menstrual cycles, and their neurological 


1999 First reported death and immune systems differ in important 
pi pratt gai ways. Much better to have a more closely 
esse Geisinger, s 
=. related animal with body systems that are 
00 First cloned monkey, more like ours—which is why primate cen- 

christened Tetra, created by ter ientist Gerald S I att 1} 
subdhiding an embryo er senior scientist Gerald Schatten and his 
colleagues decided to try manipulating the 


2001 Announcement id f the RI k | i 
of the first genetically genes of the Rhesus monkey, a close cousin 


modified nonhuman to humans and already the mainstay of 
primate, a transgenic many medical experiments. 

rhesus monkey named Before they could try transferring a 
ANDi gene, the scientists had to master the tech- 
nique of in vitro (that is, test-tube) fertil- 


ization, which isn’t typically used with 


©) The eggs were fertilized () In the end, just three baby monkeys. Though the technique wasn’t re- 
in test tubes, resulting in monkeys were born alive; of quired to create ANDi, the Oregon team 
126 embryos empryos __ these, only ANDi carried the had already learned to clone the animals, 


nan gene throughout his which in the future will prove important 








since having identical copies of different 
monkey strains will be crucial for rigorous 
scientific experiments. That milestone— 
the first cloning of a primate by embryo 
splitting—was achieved by Schatten’s 
group last year. 

Finally, Schatten and his team were 
ready to try a DNA transfer (see diagram). 
This first effort was meant only to test the 
technique, so they decided to use a gene 
that occurs naturally in jellyfish, where it 
directs the production of a harmless pro- 

tein that glows with a greenish light un- 
der the right illumination. Mice, rabbits 
and other creatures who have had the 
same gene inserted actually do shine dim- 
ly; while ANDi (his name is a backward 
acronym for “inserted DNA”) does not, the 
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healthiest embryos 
were implanted 
into 20 surrogate 
thers, resulting 
in five successful 
pregnancies 
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ANDi The next step is to 
give monkeys human 
genes and human diseases 


scientists have detected 
traces of the gene in his 
muscle, hair, cheek and 
blood cells. The researchers 
suspect that the gene may 
not be expressing its pro- 
tein—or at least not at de- 

tectable levels—and may turn on fully 
only as ANDi ages. 

Even if the new gene has indeed made 
it into ANDi’s reproductive cells—which 
can’t be known until he reaches sexual ma- 
turity in four or five years—there are plen- 
ty of hurdles to creating useful research 
monkeys. Scientists still must learn to sub- 
stitute a malfunctioning gene for the ani- 
mal’s healthy version, then hope the gene 
expresses its protein at the right time, in 
the right place and in the right amount to 
mimic human disease. For diseases in- 





S$ C 
“These techniques are 
really in their infancy 
compared to what we 
can do with the mouse,” 
says Schatten. 
For animal-rights 
activists, the leap from 


be a red flag. More broadly 
troubling, ANDi’s success also raises the 
specter of human-germline gene engineer- 
ing—that is, altering people’s basic DNA so 
that any changes are passed on to their off- 
spring. This sort of genetic tinkering, 
which could ultimately lead to “designer 
babies,” artificially enhanced to be health- 
ier, smarter or even more attractive, is cur- 
rently far beyond our expertise. Nobody is 
likely to try to play God with humans in this 
way for decades. 

In part that’s because, as ANDi’s case 
proves, it’s very difficult and expensive to 
do, and because the unexpected side ef- 


volving the misbehavior of several genes, | fects of gene transfers will be hard to pre- 
the difficulties will only be compounded. | dict. Indeed, even conventional gene 


ee | 


ENGINEERING 


What Should the Rules Be? 


IENCE 


4 mouse to monkey will | 








therapy, which doesn’t change the basic ? 
germline, has become controversial since “ 
the death of Jesse Gelsinger in a gene- 
therapy trial at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania last year. Besides, scientists have 
much simpler ways to stave off at least 
some genetic diseases. Parents whose em- 
bryos have the gene for Tay-Sachs disease, 
for example, can test for that defect and 
never bring the embryo to term. 

But the ability to replace faulty genes 
directly—or even add enhanced genes— 
and then have those changes passed on to 
one’s descendants will eventually come. 
When it does, say ethicists, we'd better 
have policies in place to deal with it. 


| Germline gene manipulation’ shouldn’t 


necessarily be banned, says Jeffrey Kahn, 
director of the Center for Bioethics at the 
University of Minnesota. But, he adds, “I 
think it’s important to have this discussion 
now, when we have time to think about 
the implications.” —Reported by 


David Bijerklie/New York, Dan Cray/Beaverton 
and Dick Thompson/Washington 





o what are we to make of Some will surely argue that 
this? Does it really matter we need tough laws to prevent 
that scientists can make some kook from setting up a 
a slightly fluorescent DNA shop on a deserted island 
monkey? Howmuchdemandis and breeding superbabies—a 
there for glow-in-the-dark cats, | genetic Temptation Island. 
dogs or wayward kids out too Others will say we need an 
late at night on their bikes? international ban lest we find 
Probably not much. But ourselves taking orders from 
ANDi represents something the next Saddam Hussein's 
much more important. The tiny eugenically brewed army. 
light cast by this baby monkey No such laws are needed. 
shows that it is possible to Renegade scientists and 
genetically engineer ourselves. _ totalitarian loonies are not 
The scientists in Oregon the folks most likely to abuse 
have taken a tiny step toward genetic engineering. You and of joy is not left behind in the application of genetic 
doing what many scientistshave | are—not because we are genetic race. engineering is to start talking 
said no scientist would everwant — bad but because we want to Most parents are willing to about what should and should 
to do—use genetics to change, do good. spend a lot of their money to not be allowed, who will pay 
improve or enhance our In a world dominated by send their kids to college, toget and what standards ought to 
children. Sticking genes into competition, parents them piano, tennis and apply to those who want to 
eggs and growing a healthy understandably want to give language lessons, tomake sure —_ promote and sell services that 
monkey means that someday their kids every advantage. they eat well and are safe. promise to make utopian 3 
scientists could and most likely There is hardly areligiononthe ‘There is little reason to think children. The proper response a 
would insert genes into human planet that does not exhort its that the drive to do right by our to ANDi is not legislation to > 
eggs to try tomake kids smarter, _ believers to enhance the kids will be any different if and stop the mad scientists but a 5 
stronger, faster, healthier or welfare of their children. The when we are offeredthe chance _ public debate that will teach 3 
happier than their parents. most likely way for eugenics to to improve them genetically.No us how best to control _ 
So is the prospect of a enter into our lives is through one will have to fool us or force ourselves. —By Arthur Caplan z 
Catherine Zeta-Jones with the the front door as nervous us—we will fall over one SS te eRe = 
mind of a Stephen Hawking parents—awash in advertising, | anothertobefirsttogiveJunior | Caplanis director of the Center 5 
something we should celebrate marketing and hype—struggle a better set of for Bioethics at the University 5 
or outlaw? to ensure that their little bundle The antidote to the blind of Pennsylvania Medical Center 8 
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Newly discovered planetary system 123 light-years away 





WACKY WORLDS 


In the new system, Planet 2 is huge 
but otherwise probably similar to 


Planet 1 
17 times 


Planet 2 
8 tir als) 


Jupiter. Planet 1, though, is so big 
that it may be more properly 
classified as a tiny star. The question 
baffling astronomers is how two such 
very different objects could have 
formed so close together = 
Jupiter 
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New Planetary Puzzlers 


A distant, oversize world causes cosmic confusion 


HE DISCOVERY OF PLANETS AROUND 

distant stars has become like space- 

shuttle launches—newsworthy but 

just barely, With some 50 extrasolar 
planets under their belt, astronomers have 
to announce something really strange to 
get anyone’s attention. 

Last week they did just that. Standing in 
front of colleagues and reporters at the 
American Astronomical 
annual meeting in San Diego, the world’s 


Society’s semi- 
premier planet-hunting team—astronomer 
Geoffrey Marcy of the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, and his colleagues—present- 
ed not one but two remarkable finds. The 
first is a pair of planets, each about the mass 
of Jupiter, that whirl around their home star 
15 light-years from Earth in perfect lock- 
step. One takes 30 days to complete an or- 
bit, the other exactly twice as long. Nobody 
has ever seen such a configuration. 

But the second 
stranger—a solar system 123 light-years 
away, in the constellation Serpens, that 


discovery is far 


harbors one “ordinary” planet and another 
so huge—17 times as massive as Jupiter— 
that nobody can quite figure out what it can 
be. It is, says Marcy, “a bit frightening.” 
What's frightening is that these discov- 
eries make it clear how little astronomers 
know about planets, and they add to the 
dawning realization that our solar system— 
and by implication Planet Earth—may be a 
cosmic oddball. For years theorists figured 
that other stars would have planets more or 
less like the ones going around the sun. But 


starting with the 1995 discovery of the first 
extrasolar planet—a gassy monster like 
Jupiter but orbiting seven times as close to its 
star as Mercury orbits around our sun—each 
new find has seemed stranger than the last. 
Searchers have found more “hot Jupiters” 
like that first discovery. These include huge 
planets that career around their stars not in 
circular orbits but in elongated ones; their 
gravity would send any Earthlike neigh- 

bors flying off into space. Says Prince- 


ton astronomer Scott Tremaine 
“Not a single prediction for what — 
we'd find in other systems has 34 


turned out to be correct.” X 
Last week's giant was the most 
unexpected discovery yet. Conven- 


tional theory suggests that it must have §§ 


formed like a star, from a collapsing cloud 
of interstellar gas. Its smaller companion, 
only seven times Jupiter’s mass, is almost 
certainly a planet, formed by the buildup of 
gas and dust left over from a star’s forma- 
tion. Yet the fact that these two orbs are so 
close together suggests to some theorists 
that they must have formed together—so 
maybe the bigger one is a planet after all. 
Or maybe astronomers will have to 
rethink their definition of “planet.” Just 
because we put heavenly objects into cat- 
egories doesn’t mean the distinctions are 
necessarily valid. And as Tremaine puts 
it, “When your classification schemes 
start breaking down, you know you're 
learning something exciting. This is won- 
derful stuff.” 
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Rock of Ages 


A surprise discovery 
could rewrite history | 









S GEMS GO, IT WASN’T MUCH, JUST A 

dustlike grain of zircon. But the tiny 

crystal put a gleam in scientific eyes 

last week. Some 400 million years old- 
er than any previously discovered terrestrial 
rock, it could rewrite Earth’s history—upset- 
ting the timetable for the appearance of 
oceans and continents, challenging ideas 
about the formation of the moon and, most 
important, pushing back by several hundred 
million years the genesis of life. 

Discovered in northwestern Australia, 
the prize specimen was dated by two sepa- 
rate scientific teams as either 4.3 billion or 
4.4 billion years old. That puts it within a ge- 
ological blink of Earth’s fiery birth out of a 
swirling cloud of solar dust and gases 4.56 
billion years ago. But how could any crys- 
talline object solidify under such torrid 
conditions? The answer, the scientists re- 
ported in Nature, is that the planet was al- 
ready bathed in cooling water. 

If that is indeed the case, Earth’s 
oceans and crust appeared only 200 mil- 
lion to 300 million years after its forma- 
tion, when the planet was still being bom- 

















CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK: This tiny slice of 
crystal zircon is toppling long-held theories 


barded by large objects from space. One 
Mars-size chunk, by that calculation, 
would have slammed into Earth only 50 
million years before the crystal formed, 
ejecting enough material to create the 
moon. Says University of Wisconsin 
(Madison) geologist John Valley: “Perhaps 
the moon formed earlier than we thought, 
or by a different process.” 

Even more intriguing is what this rock 
means for life. If Earth wasn’t a seething ball 
of magma at the time, but cool enough for 
water, a crust and a biosphere, life might ; 
have arisen a half-billion years earlier than - 
previously believed. | —By Frederic Golden 
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SLICING UP THE 


As TWA dies, American and United bulk up— 
and so will prices. But there could be benefits too 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





HAT’S IN IT FOR US? 

Frequent flyers pondered 
that question in the wake of an 
audacious, $5 billion five-carrier 
buyout proposal launched last 
week by American Airlines. Consumers 





were clearly skeptical of any scheme that | 


would enable American and archrival 
United to control fully half of U.S. air trav- 
el. If the deal goes through, “the world is 
going to be divided up among just a few 
airline companies,” says Bruce Edwards, a 
California doctor who was forced to return 
home via Miami last week after United 
canceled his flight from Ecuador to San 
Francisco, citing weather conditions. “It’s 
not going to be very consumer friendly.” 
American’s proposal—a double loop 
with 1% twists—brings an ignoble end to 





storied Trans World Airlines, delivers US 
Airways into the arms of United and elimi- 
nates 15% of the competition in the market- 
place. If the deal is approved, American, 
the No. 2 airline after United, will pay $500 
million in cash and assume $3 billion in 
plane leases to acquire TWA, the No. 8 
carrier, which landed in bankruptcy court 
last week for the third time in a decade. 
The maneuvering would allow Ameri- 
can to pull even in size with United and ac- 
quire the size and scale it deems necessary 
to do battle in a rapidly consolidating in- 
dustry. United plans to grow by first 
shrinking a little. American would pay $1.2 
billion to United for about 20% of the assets 


of US Airways, the No. 6 carrier, which | 


United was trying to acquire before feder- 
al regulators delayed that $4.3 billion deal. 
By unloading assets, United figures to win 
antitrust approval for the merger. Ameri- 


AND THEN THERE WERE THREE ... 


With American Airlines’ acquisition of TWA seen as helping United get approval for acquiring US Airways, many 
fear the moves will lead to further consolidation of the industry—leaving fewer major carriers and driving prices up 


MAJOR Percentage of 


| command 24% of the U.S. 








can would also shell out $82 million for a 
49% stake in DC Air, a Washington-based 
start-up that Robert Johnson, founder of 
Black Entertainment Television, is carving 
out of US Airways. 

When the music stops, American would 
market and 
would add valuable East Coast routes to its 
flight map. The airline, already dominant in 
such markets as Dallas and Miami, would 
become a force at New York City’s John F. 
Kennedy Airport, where it would pick up 17 
gates and 84 takeoff and landing slots. Unit- 
ed would also increase its presence in the 
populous Northeast and would raise its U.S. 
market share to 25%. And in a unique agree- 
ment, United and American would jointly 
operate the lucrative Boston-New York- 
Washington shuttle that US Airways now 
runs, in competition with Delta. 

TWA, once owned by Howard Hughes 
and a pioneer of flying’s early reputation 
for glamour and luxury, would disappear 
into American. But most of TWA’s 20,000 
employees, the majority of whom work out 


United/US Airways 


$26.2 billion combined sales (12 months) 





American Airlines/TWA 


$24.7 billion combined sales (12 months) 
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United's merger with US Airways will San ou r Pitesburgn 88% By acquiring a struggling TWA, 

add much-needed Eastern feeders. By Francisco ed AE Phiiaceiphia 70% American gets savior status while 

agreement, United will surrender ay * Denver 65% Seas a ae _ eliminating a low-fare competitor. 
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of the carrier’s home base in St. Louis, Mo., 
would be retained. TWA is history in any 
event. The company was down to its last 
$20 million before the bankruptcy court al- 
lowed American to provide new financing. 

Simple logic says the mergers will jack 
up ticket prices. American and TWA com- 
pete head to head on Caribbean routes, for 
instance, yet TWA has long relied on hefty 


discounts to fill its seats. American, on the | 


other hand, has long employed “yield man- 


agement”—software that continuously ana- | 


lyzes and adjusts ticket prices to maximize 
revenue per seat. Donald Carty, chief exec- 
utive of American, calls TWA’s broad dis- 
counts a “failing business model.” Ameri- 
can does not think it prudent to give money 
away. Says Carty: “Consumers should nev- 
er expect those [prices] every day.” 

That may seem hard to swallow, given 
how consumers feel about the service 
they’re getting. Asked in a TIME/CNN poll last 
week whether airline mergers will result in 
better or worse service for flyers, 55% of 
those surveyed said worse, vs. 31% who saw 
an upside. Over the past five years, quality of 
service has deteriorated even as fares have 
been rising. Last year was particularly mis- 


MAJOR Percentage of 
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erable. Delta and United 
have been poleaxed by la- 
bor disputes with the 
pilots’ union that have 
caused thousands of flight 
cancellations. And rela- 
tions between American’s 
management and its la- 
bor groups have been no- 
toriously bad for years. 
These guys need to pass 
through metal detectors 
before they get into a 
room together. 

The animosity broke 
out again last week when 
American’s 23,500 flight 
attendants, who have been without a con- 
tract for more than two years, agreed to 
take a strike vote later this month. If the 
members approve a walkout—and you can 
count on it—the strike could begin in late 
February. That’s just when American’s six- 
year contract with its 30,000 mechanics 
and ground-crew workers runs out. Says 
John Ward, president of the Association of 
Professional Flight Attendants: “It is ironic 
that American can find more than $5 billion 
for these various assets but can’t invest in 
its best assets, its employees.” In a post- 
merger era, a walkout at American could in- 
stantly ground one-fourth of U.S. air travel. 

American’s consolidation plans would 
provide consumers with some benefits. 
The deals would lessen airport congestion 
and reduce flight delays because American 
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mer St. Louis hub rather 
than through crowded 
Chicago or Dallas. Some 
jetliners now take off 
with many empty seats— 
tying up scarce runway 


and air-traffic space— 
because carriers tend to 
jam competing flights 
into the same popular 
time slots. Fewer carri- 
ers would mean fewer 
overlapping flights. Pas- 
sengers could also get 
service to more cities on 
the same carrier, a bene- 
fit for those who want to 
concentrate their frequent-flyer miles. 

All sides agree that the consolidations 
would force rival carriers to bulk up fast or 
join the endangered list. The most vulner- 
able major competitors would include 
No. 3 Delta, whose 18% share of the mar- 
ket would suddenly make it seem like a 
second-tier competitor to United and 
American. “Delta would be severely 
wounded if it just sat back and did noth- 
ing,” says Brian Harris, who follows air- 
lines for the Salomon Smith Barney invest- 
ment firm. That could prompt Delta to 
make a play for No. 4 Northwest or No. 5 
Continental. Either deal would give the top 
three carriers control of nearly 85 out of 
every 100 U.S. airline seats. 

Which is precisely the scenario that crit- 
ics of airline consolidation are eager to avoid. 
Says Representative Louise Slaughter, a 
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In this dance marathon, Delta too 
might need to find a partner. It once 
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New York Democrat: “It would be a traves- 
ty for the new Administration to let this go 
forward.” Maybe, but few expect the Bush 
Administration to find the thrust reverser for 
this one. The President-elect hails from 
American's home state (CEO Carty was a big 
Bush contributor), and John Ashcroft, Bush’s 
nominee for Attorney General, comes from 
TWA’s. Says Holly Hegeman, an aviation an- 
alyst and publisher of the website planeb- 
usiness.com: “I really don’t think we would 
have seen this type of move if the Democrats 
had kept the White House.” 

The change in Administrations hasn’t 
stopped some politicians, including Re- 
publican John McCain, chairman of the 


Senate Commerce Committee, who 


How We Can Make the 
Skies Friendlier: Five Steps 


here were you tripwrecked during last year’s Summer of Hell? 
Were you hopelessly delayed at Atlanta's Hartsfield, left to rot at 
LaGuardia, out of options at O'Hare? Labor troubles, airline 
overscheduling, bad weather and technological lags all 
combined to make last year the 
most congested in the history of 
aviation. And there is no sign 
that the upcoming vacation 
season will be any more 
comfortable. 

We are on final approach to 
air gridlock. The relentless 
growth in air travel has far 
outstripped the capacity of U.S. 
airports—there's too much 
aluminum and not enough 
concrete. And the air-traffic- 
control system that went into 
service 60 years ago still resembles the original, right down to the 
inefficient positioning of radar beacons. Yet in the past five years, 
commercial air traffic has increased 27%, to 660 million passenger 





Missed flights and 
poor service have become the norm 


strongly opposes United’s takeover of US 
Airways, from mounting a bipartisan effort 
to halt the deals. Democrat Byron Dorgan 
of North Dakota last week urged the Justice 
Department to “do its job and promote 
competition in the airline industry, not 
preside over its demise.” 

The Justice Department's merger re- 
view could come at 
an awkward time 
for American, which 
is preparing to de- 
fend itself in a major 
predatory-pricing 
trial. American is 
battling a 1999 Jus- 
tice complaint ac- 


cusing it of driving smaller rivals out of its 
Dallas-Fort Worth hub by illegally slashing 
ticket prices and saturating the market 
with new fights. 

There is one surprise awaiting the in- 
dustry. This week lame-duck Transportation 
Secretary Rodney Slater is expected to issue 
long-anticipated and controversial “compe- 





trips annually. In the next decade, 
that number is expected to reach 
Lbillion. 

Two years ago, threatened 
with a clampdown by an angry 
Congress, airlines promised to 
improve their customer service 
and reliability. Yet within the next 
few weeks, the Transportation 
Department's inspector general is 
expected to report that the airlines 
have failed to live up to all their 
pledges. Even though their 
scheduling patterns and booming 
growth contribute to the mess, it’s 
not all the airlines’ fault. Bigger 
solutions are needed, Next month 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
will convene a national summit to 
ask what can be done to solve the 


crisis. Right now, we offer five 
proposals of our own: 


PAVE SOMETHING 


While there are thousands of 
airports across the U.S., more 
than 70% of commercial traffic is 
concentrated at the 28 largest 
facilities, where airlines are apt to 
employ their “hub-and-spoke” 
systems. That is where the vast 
majority of delays occur. Yet 
building a new runway is such a 
complex and costly process that 
adding just a strip of tarmac can 
take decades because of local 
opposition of many kinds— 
political, economic, environ- 
mental. Nobody really wants a 


jetport in the backyard. Seattle- 
Tacoma international airport got 
local approval for a new runway in 
1993, but it still hasn't broken 
ground. And when it does, the new 
strip will take four years to 
complete. Memphis international 
airport needed 10 years to get its 
new runway approved and an ad- 
ditional six to actually finish it. Hub 
airports should get emergency 
treatment. “The single greatest 
way to ease congestion in the 
entire nation would be to build a 
third runway at O'Hare,” says a 
former high-ranking Transportation 
Department official. “Tomorrow.” 
Congress needs to streamline 
the federal approval process, take 
some authority out of the hands of 


local and state politicians, and get 
@ major new runway built at every 
large airport that can physically 
accommodate it. Big airlines often 
try to block these projects in order 
to keep out competitors. Says 
Allan McArtor, former head of the 
FAA and CEO of troubled start-up 
Legend Airlines: “The biggest 
deterrent to new airport planning 
is the resistance and political clout 
of major carriers. Dominant 
airlines must stop fighting new 
airport development if the entire 
system is going to improve.” The 
FAA is on the right track in at- 
tempting to transform nearly two 
dozen former military airfields like 
El Toro in California and Homestead 
A.F.B. in Florida into commercial 


tition guidelines,” which the big airlines 
have tried for years to fend off. The docu- 
ment will give detailed definitions of what 
constitutes predatory behavior and unfair 
methods of competition. The guidelines will, 
for the first time since deregulation, allow 
the pot wide latitude in looking into the sub- 
tle ways competition can be affected. For in- 


BUSY.CORRIDORS 


More thah 5,000 planes fill the ‘gl 
skies on a\tyPical afternoon af fe 


stance, if a large airline threatens vendors 
who offer their services to start-up airlines, 
the new rules would let the DoT move quick- 
ly to make the offender halt these practices. 

Such rulemaking could limit the ma- 


jors’ ability to run off low-price rivals. 


Says a former bor official: “I don’t think 
it’s a coincidence that Slater is pushing 
this out the door days 
after American Air- 
> lines just got bigger.” 

American’s _ bold 
© proposal could bring 
§5 airline deregulation to 
3 its logical—if unfore- 
+ seen—conclusion. More 
* than 50 new 


carriers 





have taken wing since deregulation’s dawn 
in 1978, but only a few, like Midwest Express, 
have survived. And at least one, America 
West, is the subject of takeover talk. The rest 
have either been scrapped, like older carriers 
Braniff and Eastern, or swallowed up. 
Today “the whole industry is on the 
brink of consolidation,” says Kevin Murphy, 
an airline analyst for Morgan Stanley Dean 
Witter. “Clearly we’re going to go from six 
major carriers to three, and that will be the 
story of 2001.” If that forecast proves accu- 
rate, weary travelers had better enjoy to- 
day’s service, because the prospects for im- 
provement aren’t getting any better. —Re- 
ported by Sally B. Donnelly and Mark Thompson/ 
Washington and Cathy Booth Thomas/Dallas 








airports, but the process needs 
a jump-start. 


RUSH-HOUR PRICING 


The FAA's old theology guaranteed 
all comers “open access” to the 
air-control system. It's time to 
shoot that dogma. The new 
philosophy should be strictly 
capitalistic: if you want it badly 
enough, pay for it. In congressional 
testimony last fall, John Carr, head 
of the air-traffic controllers’ union, 
pointed out that at Dallas-Fort 
Worth airport, where the departure 
rate is 11 aircraft in a five-minute 
period, airlines were scheduling 16 
takeoffs at the very same time. 
LaGuardia Airport in New York City 


has become Exhibit A of airline 
excess. Although the facility can 
accommodate 75 flights an hour, 
at times there are more than 100 
planes scheduled. Since airlines 
evidently cannot restrain 
themselves from overscheduling, 
demand could be rationed by the 
size of the fee that an airline pays 
an airport for each takeoff or 
landing. A slot at 5 p.m. at O'Hare 
should cost more than one at 

10 p.m. 

While we're on the subject of 
imposing economic reality, let's 
take a whack at the untouchables, 
or the “general aviation” folks. G.A. 
uses more than half of airport- 
tower services and represents 20% 
of overall traffic-control activity, 


but it pays just 3% of the costs. 
When it starts to infringe on 
pressure points—as it did last 
summer in the crowded New 

York airspace—it can back up 
thousands of passengers. It should 
get out of the way, or at least pitch 
in more for the services. 


GETABOBBY KNIGHT 


Congress and a succession of 
Presidents have punted on critical 
aviation issues for years. To make 
up for the lack of leadership, the 
air-travel system could use a 
dictator. Someone not unlike the 
perpetually inflamed former 
Indiana basketball coach could be 
installed in a newly created post of 
FAA chief operating officer to break 
through the institutional gridiock— 
from the Environmental Protection 
Agency (which evaluates 
environmental impact) to the 
Department of Transportation 
(which approves new airlines and 
routes). The COO has to behave 
like an air czar. “Somebody needs 
to knock some heads,” says Bob 
Francis, a former FAA official who 
was vice chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board. 


THROTTLE FORWARD 


eer 


You can press a button in your car 
and link up to a satellite-based 
guidance system, but you can't do 
that in a $100 million aircraft. The 
FAA has scores of time-saving 
proposals, such as data-link 
communications and airspace 
redesign, but it is slogging through 
the years-long approval process. 
Congress has for the first time 
provided significant money, and 
FAA Administrator Jane Garvey has 
lighted a fire under the agency, but 
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technological improvements 
should come much faster. The 
airline industry isn’t breathing 
down the FAA's neck to get global- 
positioning systems installed, in 
part because of the equipment’s 
costs, but it should be, since it will 
save money in the long run. 
Controllers should be allowed 
to adjust safety standards that 
were set 45 years ago. They could, 
for example, tighten the distance 
between jets from the current five 
miles to, say, 4.5 miles or even 
less. Controllers say they could 
make the system much more 
efficient—and still keep safety first. 


ABOLISH THEFAA 


mer ere os arene 


There. We said it. Once the 
throwaway line of antigovernment 
fanatics, this proposal isn't so far 
out anymore. Repeated budget 
overruns and bureaucratic bungling 
—the FAA is spending $5 million to 
rebuild the tower at Miami airport 
because controllers couldn't see 
the runways clearly—has led to 
cries that the FAA must go. 

Or at least have its role 
reduced. More than a dozen 
countries—including Canada, 
Britain, Australia and Germany— 
have either fully or partly privatized 
air-traffic services. Four-year-old 
NavCanada, for example, has cut 
costs, increased productivity and 
protected safety. 

Mergers or not, until at least 
some of this happens, we'll 
continue to be vulnerable to a 
system that is always just a 
thunderstorm away from paralysis. 
So pack some patience and a 
plump book before you leave for 
the airport this summer. You'll 
need both. And have a nice flight. 

—By Sally B. Donnelly/Washington 
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Join the 40 million people 
who will use IRS e-file 
this year. 

It’s fast, accurate, 
secure—and now you 
can even sign your tax 
return electronically. 

Expecting a refund? 
You'll get it back in half 
the usual time. With 
Direct Deposit to your 
account, you can get it in 
as little as ten days. 

Do you owe more tax? 
You can e-file your 
return now, then wait 
until April 16th to pay. 
You can even charge the 
balance to a credit card. 
Or pay by Direct Debit 
from your bank account. 

Ask your tax preparer 
to e-file your return. Or 
check out the various 
options to e-file yourself. 
This year, you can e-file 
both federal and state 
tax returns. 

For details, see your 
tax professional or visit 


us at www.irs.gov 


Seeking a 
Safer SUV 


Are rollover ratings any 
help? Is the Explorer 
improved? A closer look 


By FRANK GIBNEY JR. 





AN SPORT-UTILITY VEHICLES REGAIN 
their reputation? Last week the strug- 
gle was taking place in many forms. 
Ford Motor Co. settled a high profile, 
megamillion-dollar lawsuit by Donna Bai- 
ley, a single mother of two who was para- 
lyzed when the Explorer she was in rolled 
over after a tire separation on a dry, uncon- 
gested highway in Texas. The next day, the 
National Highway Traffic and Safety Ad- 
ministration released “rollover” ratings to 
help consumers figure out which cars and 
trucks are more or less prone to do just that. 
Most cars received top marks on that 
count—4 or 5 (out of 5) stars. suvs were lucky 
to get three stars, and most, like the much 
maligned Explorer, received only two, 
which means a 30%-to-40% risk that they 
will flip in the event of a crisis on the road. 
The heat is on the Explorer in particu- 
lar, owing to the recall of more than 6.5 
million Bridgestone/Firestone tires since 
last August. Explorers using those tires are 
linked to more than 100 deaths and many 


more injuries. In the face of hundreds of 


lawsuits, Firestone has admitted that its 
tires were fatally flawed. Although Ford 


Calculating the risk . 


Government estimates of the chance of rollover 
in a single-vehicle accident, based on dimensions 


NEW FOR 2002: 
Ford packed the 


next Explorer with 
safety devices 


plans to continue settling cases, the com- 
pany maintains that there is nothing wrong 
with the Explorer’s design that might have 
contributed to the accidents. 

So what about those statistics? The 
NHTSA rollover ratings are based on a pro- 
portional comparison between a vehicle’s 
center of gravity and the width between its 
tires. Generally, suvs have a higher center 
of gravity, which means they are more 
susceptible to rollovers, particularly if 
they skid or “trip” on a soft shoulder or a 
pile of snow. 

But the NHTSA ratings aren’t a compre- 
hensive measure of a vehicle’s tendency to 
flip—or a complete indicator of safety either. 
True, single-vehicle rollovers cause more 
fatalities than any other accident (a quarter 
of the roughly 40,000 deaths yearly). But in 
other crash statistics, like those for front or 
side collisions, suvs are safer than cars. And 
they provide a commanding view, which is 
partly why suvs remain the fastest-growing 
segment of the market, and the Explorer the 
most popular. 

More important, the NHTSA ratings are 


static, which means they do not take into | 


account how a car handles. Consumers 


... and a Ford remedy 


If a rollover is unavoidable, an 
electronic sensor detects the event 
and inflates a 





i 
Chevy Blazer 4DR 4x2 
GMC Jimmy 4DR 4x2 


EX 30to40% — 
Chevy Blazer 4DR 4x4 
Ford Explorer 4 
Expedition 4x2 
GMC Jimmy 4DR 4x4 
Jeep Grand Cherokee 4x4 


Lincoln Navigator 4x2 
Merc. Mountaineer 4x4 
Mits. Montero Sport 4x4 


EXz3 20 to 30% 
Chevy Suburban 4x4 
Tahoe 4DR 4x4 
Tracker 4DR 4x2 
Tracker 4DR 4x4 
GMC Yukon 4DR 4x4 
Yukon XL 4x4 
Honda CR-V 4x4 
Suzuki Vitara 4DR 


Vitara 4DR 4x4 
’ ' model yea 





protective 
curtain 
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Union, the nonprofit organization that 
publishes Consumer Reports, last week 
criticized the ratings for this reason. In- 
creasingly, the top-selling suvs have a bat- 
tery of onboard systems that help prevent a 
rollover, including antilock brakes, inde- 
pendent suspensions and computerized 
monitoring systems that adjust power to 
each wheel when a skid begins. 

The best evidence for this is Exhibit A: 
the 2002 model Ford Explorer. Just as the 
Firestone fiasco exploded, Ford was 
putting the finishing touches on its next 
generation Explorer, which is due out late 
next month. The new model has been in 
development since 1996, long before the 
tire crisis was visible. (Indeed, plaintiffs’ 
lawyers are probing that process for evi- 
dence of Ford’s culpability.) It has a longer 
and wider wheelbase, which make it more 
stable and, by the way, earned it three 
rollover stars in the NHTSA calculations. By 
the end of this year, the Explorer will be 
available with a battery of safety systems, 
from electronic tire-pressure monitors to 
“AdvanceTrac,” which automatically cor- 
rects for a loss of traction or stability. 

One important addition to the new Ex- 
plorer would not have been possible be- 
fore: an air-bag curtain that activates in the 
event of a rollover and envelops passengers 
in a cocoon. The technology is so new that 
Ford had to gamble that its supplier would 

be able to provide it. 
No current suv is as loaded with 
safety features as the new Ex- 
plorer, but all suvs are heading 
in that direction. Safety, like 
environmental correctness, has 
become a critical marketing 
component for the entire indus- 
try. Now, as more suvs than 
ever arrive in showrooms, 
consumers just need a realis- 
tic safety measure by which 
to compare them. a 
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TRAVEL 


Travel is the purest expression of freedom. Hop a plane or a train or get 
behind the wheel and in a few hours you can escape—from the routine, 
the familiar, to something new, exotic, liberating. But for years the trav- 
el industry has managed (or mismanaged) to drain much of the freedom 
and spontaneity out of travel. Planning a big summer trip with the kids? 


THEY’REONA | 













Better make your reservations now. Want to take a 
flight that doesn’t set you back a month’s salary? 
Better buy your ticket weeks ahead of time. And 
God forbid you should want to change your plans 
later. That'll be $75, please—if you're lucky 

: The impulse behind much of the innovation in 
© travel these days is an effort to restore that spirit of 
freedom. As airlines merge into more impersonal 
* behemoths, an aviation executive creates a low- 
é price, customer-friendly carrier that gives flyers a 


real choice. Three entrepreneurs convert a Seattle 
halfway house into a chic inn that people can actually 
afford. A computer geek almost accidentally creates 
an online service that cuts through Web clutter to 
find lower fares. An aviator builds an inexpensive 
private jet that can almost fit in your garage—the 
ultimate escape vehicle. Sure, the rest of us still have 
to sit on overcrowded runways. But these innovators 
remind us that travel is not about treading the old 
paths. It’s about finding new ones.—By Richard Zoglin 
















HOTELS 





Ace: the Place Between Boutique and Cheap 


eattle buddies and night-life 
impresarios Wade Weigel 
and Alex Calderwood 
realized that there was really 
no place to stay for the people in 
their crowd—designers, DJs and 
other fashion-conscious 
urbanites. So with partner 
Doug Herrick they 
took over a 
former halfway 
house ina 
downtown 
neighborhood 
and created 
Ace, Seattle's 
new haven for 
flophouse 
chic—a mode 


that could be hospitality's next 
wave. “They're outsiders,” says 
lan Schrager, the pioneer of hip 
hotels. “Which is the way we 
were, and which I like.” 

Ace is a kind of superaesthetic 
barrack, with an in-the-know 
economy of style. Vintage French 
army blankets cover the low-to- 
the-ground beds, and institutional 
stainless-steel sinks are bolted to 
the wall. Floor-to-ceiling photo 
murals and graffiti art offer the 
only adornments, while a glowing 
white cube on the floor helps 
illuminate. Instead of chocolates 
and a Bible, the Ace offers a 
couple of condoms and the Kama 
Sutra. Most of the rooms are no 


bigger than they were when the 
Peniel Mission ran the place, but 
rates haven't gone up much either: 
prices start at $65. 

Oh, did we mention the half a 
dozen bathrooms shared by 15 
guest rooms? “That wasn’t our 
first plan,” says Herrick, “but 
that’s all we could afford.” 

While the Ace’s owners build 
additional rooms, they are also 
thinking about creating more 
properties. “You can apply this to 
almost any industry,” says 
Calderwood. “It sounds corny, but 
what about dry cleaners? Why 
doesn’t anyone make that cool and 
interesting?” No starch, please; 
we're from Seattle. —By Mark D. Fefer 


Photograph for TIME by Karen Moskowitz 





Their hotel's sound track—piped 
into the shared bathrooms as well 
as the glossy white box of a lobby— 


stay here donate their CDs,” says 
Herrick. The hotel's simple 
stylishness has won attention from 
trendoids around the world 














RIAN BARTH AND HIS TEAM OF 
five data divers knew the soft- 
ware they developed had po- 
tential. For something. As 
Barth explained one day in 
1999 to a buddy from his 
M.L.T. rowing days, he had an 
Internet search engine that 
could reach far into dynamic databases and 
cope with constantly churning informa- 
tion. His friend, then working in the airline 
industry, gave Barth the news: “Don’t you 
realize? This is the Holy Grail of travel. 
They've wanted to do this forever.” 

Thus emerged Sidestep, Barth’s two- 
month-old company, which joins second- 
generation dotcom travel sites like QIXO 
and Farechase in a challenge to such pow- 
erhouses as Travelocity, Expedia and 
Priceline. Sidestep’s edge is that, in addi- 
tion to finding low fares for consumers, it 
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_ ONLINE RESERVATIONS 


New Engine 
For Low Fares 


>>> It’s kind of fun to do the impossible. << < watt visney 



















offers airlines the prospect of removing an 
expensive link or two from the travel reser- 
vation chain—namely, the so-called global 
distribution systems, like Sabre, that com- 
plete about 75% of all travel bookings. 
Barth’s software, which must be down- 
loaded to a PC’s Internet Explorer browser, 
searches airline, car and hotel websites to 
find exclusive low fares. (Mac and Netscape 
versions are in the works.) An Internet plug- 
in allows bargain hunters to view Sidestep’s 
search results and competitors’ side by side. 
This being 2001, no net startup is guar- 
anteed. Already, one promising travel site, 
Savvio, has closed. But Sidestep has money 
and momentum, and it is adding to the 28 
airlines now signed up. In any event, Barth 
figures he can point his new search engine 
at other industries. Perhaps all he needs 
now is to bump into another M.LT. friend 
to tell him which one. —By Eric Roston 
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WILDLIFE 


A Park Where 
Freedom Reigns 


IGHTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD SOUTH 
African tobacco baron Anton 
Rupert returned last week from 
a grand tour of Europe. But he 
didn’t buy any paintings. He 
was collecting money, lots of it, 
from corporate and personal 
friends for what will be some of 
the largest tourist attractions on Earth. His 
organization, the Peace Parks Foundation, 
has brought the idea of the transborder 
park to southern Africa, where it has the 
potential to spark a socioeconomic trans- 





formation of the region. 
The first one, Kgalagadi, which means 
Land of Thirst, was created last year by 
merging two parks that straddled the border 
of South Africa and Botswana. The combi- 
nation is a 14,600-sq.-mi. wilderness area in 
which tourists and animals can move freely. 
Since the formal opening last May, tourist 
traffic has been projected to triple to 150,000 
visitors annually. A Peace Parks Club run by 
the foundation offers 10-day tours of the 
park that include tracking wild game on foot 
with experienced rangers of the San tribe, 
the indigenous bushmen of the Kalahari. 
Rupert's organization has plans for eight 
more such parks. By year end he will launch 
the first phase of a giant park straddling 
South Africa, Mozambique and Zimbab- 
we. The GKG (Gaza-Kruger-Gonarezhou) 
Peace Park will eventually have an area 
of nearly 38,600 sq. mi., the size of Portugal. 
More than 350 Mozam- 
bicans are being trained 
in game management 





and ranger work to pro- » | 
vide for an expected ‘ ss! 

increase in tourism to < » | 
the new area. “I'ma re- ' 
alist who believes in 


miracles,” says Rupert. 


Because of his clout 
as a tobacco baron 
and his powers of 
persuasion, he has 
managed to secure 
international donor 
support for a series of 
transnational parks in 
southern Africa 








EVELYN HANNON 


“What's different about 
her is that she’s grass 
roots,” says a travel 
writer. Need to buy a 
Western-size bra in 
Hong Kong? 
Journeywoman.com 
knows just the place 


rhe secret is not to do things for people 
but to do things with them.” 

Rupert, who built a corporate giant 
from a backyard cigarette factory, has been 
a crusader in enlightened business prac- 
tices. His company led the way in establish- 
ing pay and fringe-benefits standards for 
black workers during the apartheid years. 
Now, with the ambitious conservation proj- 
ect roaring to life, he has earned a new kinc 
of title: Anton Rupert, bio-diplomat fe) 


ni 


MGUIDES 


Giving Women 
Their Wings 


HEN EVELYN HANNON 
decided at age 57 that 
she wanted to create an 
online travel guide, she 
had no market research 
and didn’t know the dif- 
ference between e-mail 


and a website. What 


Hannon had was a hunch: beyond the 
walls of her 
world of female wannabe a 
ger for women’s real-life travel informa- 


oronto high-rise, she sensed a 
enturers ea- 


tion. “If you need to find a good doctor or a 
safe hotel, you ask the women,” she says. “I 
wanted to begin a network around the 
world that would help each other to travel.” 

Her result is journeywoman.com, an 
award-winning site that has become a 
nerve center for the booming numbers of 
who are leaving their menfolk 
home and instead traveling either with 
girlfriends or solo. “These are people who 


women 
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say, ‘I want to go, but I’m a little worried. I 
could use some assistance,” says Hannon 
So far, the site, which has a growing number 
of imitators, has offered close to 1 million 
visitors everything from country-specific 
advice on dress and customs to names of 
woman-friendly restaurants—all compiled 
by women who live in the region or travel to 
it. Leery of wearing a chador? The guide will 
tell you where you can get away with a long 
coat. Visiting rural Turk 
the sun goes down, so you won't get caught 
on empty streets at night 
Hannon vets and edits eve 


? Know what time 


tip her 
self, as well as chasing down in-the-know 
sources like frequent-flying 
women and savvy flight attendants. Her feel 


business- 


for good info comes from years of travel and 
memories of her first solo trip, taken after 
her divorce, at age 42. She recalls her heart’s 
pounding the first time a strange man fol- 
lowed her down a street, and sobbing at her 
first solo sunset. “I married at 19 and had al- 
ways traveled with my husband,” she says. 
“I thought, How am I going to do this by 
myself?” Today Hannon can handle much 
rougher stuff. Her tip for dealing with the 
exotic bouquet of some foreign toilets? 
Dab menthol lip balm under your nose and 


journey on —By Sandy M. Fernandez 
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Sylvia Earle. Inventor. 








Sylvia says she’s happiest underwater, 


which is fortunate—she’s one of the foremost 
oceanographers in the world. 

In her travels she encounters some of the most 
fascinating flora and fauna in the world. 


And some of the most endangered. 


Sharing her experiences promotes awareness of the problem. 


To do so Sylvia uses digital photography — 
particularly well suited to sharing images. 

No film, no developing, she keeps only the pictures 
she wants and deletes the rest. 

She can even send them to everyone she knows 
everywhere in the world right now. 


Make them, share them, store them, invent. 


Digital images from hp. 


www.hp.com 
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AIRLINES 


Upstart with 
A Difference 


ERE’S A NOVEL IDEA 
for an airline: “Peo- 
ple don’t need to be 
treated like cattle.” 
Founder David Neele- 
man’s basic premise is 
giving lift to jetBlue, 
the lone, thriving sur- 
vivor of a disastrous year for new 
airlines. In recent weeks, such up- 
starts as Pro Air, Legend and Na- 
tional all went bust, casualties of 
high fuel prices and hypercompeti- 
tion from the big boys. That’s not as 
likely to happen to jetBlue, whose 
business plan is well designed, well 
funded and well targeted. 
Neeleman loved the potential 
he saw in New York City, largely 
considered a competitive hellhole 
for discounters. “Nineteen million 
people and no local low-cost carri- 
er?” he asked after a press confer- 
ence in December announcing jet- 
Blue’s millionth customer and third 
profitable month. “Even a small 
piece of this market is a lot.” 
Neeleman, a hyperactive 41- 
year-old who sold a previous start- 
up to Southwest Airlines, can often be 
found flitting around jetBlue’s gates at Ter- 
minal 6 at John F. Kennedy Airport, the 
company’s home base, chatting with the 
passengers filling his spanking-new blue- 
and-white jets. From J.F.K., jetBlue flies to 
Burlington, Vt.; Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; On- 
tario, Calif.; and eight other cities. One- 
way fares range from $49 to $249. 
Borrowing strategies from Southwest, 


GREAT TRAVEL 









Neeleman aims at routes where fares are 
high, uses only one kind of plane and treats 
his customers as if they actually matter. Be- 
fore the first reservation was taken, Neele- 
man got more financing than any other start- 
up had ever seen, $128 million from the likes 
of George Soros and Chase Capital. Then he 
bought a handful of factory-fresh Airbus 
320s, outfitted them with cushy leather seats 
and put a satellite TV at every one. 








INNOVATIONS OF THE PAST 


>>> Inone fell swoop, we have 


And the topper: flying from J.F.K., which 
most New Yorkers avoid like a contagion 
ward because it’s farther from Manhattan 
than LaGuardia Airport and often clogged 
with international flights. Yet J.F.K. has be- 
come jetBlue’s trump card. The airport is 
congested only about five hours a day, and the 
rest of the time—when jetBlue operates most 
of its flights—traffic is relatively light. 

Neeleman has been equally successful 





The Royal First air carrier: Hertz 
William is Co, becomes | St. Petersburg- develops 
the first the first Tampa Airboat Line | the first Diners’ 
ae steam vessel successful national Club American Airlines 
to cross First traveler's rental-car becomes launches the 
First train for fare- | the Atlantic | checks are company, the first first frequent- 
paying customers, | (Nova Scotia | sold, by a“Drive-Ur- | universal | flyer program: 
in England to London) Thomas Cook Self-System"| credit card | AAdvantage 
1810s | 1820s | 1830s | 1870s | 1880s | 1890s | 1900s | 1910s | 1920s | 1930s | 1940s | 1950s | 
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hrunken the earth. 






































DAVID NEELEMAN 


In an industry in which start-ups have a 
dismal record, an FAA official called his 
business plan “the one I'd always wanted to 
see come through the door.” The DOT has 
hailed the “jetBiue effect” for lowering fares 
and increasing service in New York State 


at creating buzz. jetBlue’s sophisticated, 
color-coordinated branding campaign ex- 
tends from its hip ad copy—“jetBlue Air- 
ways brings humanity”—to the blue uphol- 
stery on the sleek, brushed-steel chairs in 
the terminal. It’s a branding strategy for a 
company that’s planning to be around a 
long time. Still, it’s fair to ask Neeleman 
why jetBlue won’t auger in like so many 
other start-ups. No problem, 
founder: “We're built for a 
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recession. 
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as quickly as you use a taxi.” 


the | 


We've got some of the lowest costs in the in- 


dustry and the best management. Now all | 
we have to do is keep the people happy 

both those who work for us and those who 
fly us.” 


Given the way the industry treats | 


them now, that should be the easy part. @ | 





@ AIRCRAFT 


For Sale: a Jet, 
| Under $1 Million 


need a slightly larger garage. Ra- 
burn’s new vehicle is 33 ft. long and 
ll ft. high—not much larger than 
that suv you've got wedged in there 
now, right? But the newcomer has a 
definite advantage: its top speed is 
408 m.p.h. 

Say hello to Baby Jet. Raburn, a long- 
time amateur aviator who got bored with 
his life as a computer-products developer, 
wants to produce the world’s first afford- 
able—at least to some—personal jet. 
Raburn intends to price his twin-engine, 
five-seat Eclipse 500 at a mere $837,500. 
The popular Cessna CJ1, by comparison, 
costs more than $3.7 million. “If they real- 
ly can stay under $1 million, they will set 
the biz-jet market on its ear,” says Warren 
Morningstar, spokesman for the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association. 

Raburn has already raised $120 million 
for the Eclipse. A test version should be fly- 
ing by 2003, followed soon by the real 
thing. “ 
transport works,” says Raburn, 51. 
will think about using your Eclipse almost 
Raburn, the 





son of a McDonnell Douglas engineer, | 
started flying at 17 and later became the } 
18th employee hired by Microsoft. He left | 
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F VERN RABURN HAS HIS WAY, YOU’LL 


The Eclipse will change the way air | 
“You 
' wide enough? 


JUAN TRIPPE, founder of Pan American Airways, as he introduced the first passenger jets into service 


the company in 1982, then worked at Lotus 
Development Corp. and for Microsoft co- 
founder Paul Allen. It was when he met 
famed enginemaker Sam Williams in the 
mid-1990s that the dream for Eclipse was 
hatched. 

Raburn calls the Eclipse “a disruptive 
technology” in an industry dominated by a 
few big firms. The killer app of the Eclipse 
is its tiny engine. Williams, who designed 
engines for cruise missiles, has been work- 
ing on reducing engine size for decades. 
The Eclipse engine, the EJ22, is tiny in 
airplane terms—85 lbs. (the CJ1 weighs 
450 Ibs.) and about 14 in. in diameter. But 
it produces a powerful 770 Ibs. of thrust 
(CJ1: 1,900 Ibs.). That’s a higher thrust-to- 
weight ratio than any commercial turbofan 
engine, and it is the smallest, quietest and 
lightest jet engine made for use in a civil- 
ian aircraft. 

Not surprisingly, some critics think 
this set of aeronautical physics is pi in the 
sky. “There will have to be some miracles 
inside the EJ22,” wrote Mac McClellan, a 
for Flying magazine. But 
Raburn welcomes the skeptics. He even 
wears a wcsyc button on his lapel. “It 
stands for “We Couldn’t, So You Can’t,’” 
says Raburn. “I’ve seen that mentality be- 
fore. | worked in the software business 
Remember what small personal comput- 
ers did to those huge, lumbering main- 
frames?” Point taken. Is your driveway 
~By Sally B. Donnelly 
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To meet more Innovators and 
nominate your own candidates, 
visit us at time.com/innovators 
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Cathrine is dedicated to people 


nearly everyone else has given up on. 


She founded the Garden Project, an organization, 

a family really, that gives ex-convicts another chance 

by putting them to work growing organic produce. 

The fruits (and vegetables) of their labors go to 

local homeless shelters and get sold to exclusive restaurants. 
They're not just growing produce, though. They‘re growing better lives. 
Cathrine documents both her families (she’s also a mother of two) 
using digital photography. No film, no developing, she keeps 
only the pictures she wants and deletes the rest. 

She can even send them to everyone she knows 

everywhere in the world right now. 


Make them, share them, store them, invent. 


Digital images from hp. 


www.hp.com 
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FOR RIGHTS, 


No longer cowering in the shadows, America's 
undocumented workers are taking their 
grievances to court and even joining unions 








By MARGOT ROOSEVELT LOS ANGELES 


T FIRST GLANCE, THE NEWS SEEMS 
routine. Four hundred delivery- 
men in Manhattan join a labor 
union and win $3 million in back 
pay. What’s unusual is that the 
workers, predominantly from 
West Africa, are all undocumented. And, 
even more remarkable, these illegal immi- 
grants, given lax immigration enforcement, 
have little reason to fear deportation. In- 
deed, one of them, Siaka Diakite, an Ivory 
Coast native, is now pictured in a widely 
distributed color brochure put out by the 
AFL-CIO. Says Charles Batchli, a plaintiff 
from the Congo: “It didn’t matter who we 
were. We are human beings first. The ques- 
tion was, Were we taken advantage of?” 
The derailment last week of Linda 
Chavez’s nomination as Labor Secretary 
refocused attention on ‘ 
the unlawfulness of har- 
boring or employing il- 
legal immigrants. But 
the latest story from 
America’s underground 
work force has come 
through in lawsuits 
across the nation in re- 
cent years: that once 
hired, such workers are 
entitled to legal protec- 
tion from abuse. Marta 


taxes 





A 1986 law imposes penalties for 
hiring an illegal immigrant of up to 

$11,000 in fines and six months in 
jail for repeat offenders. Yet if you 

do employ one, you must: 


@ Pay relevant Social Security, 
Medicare and unemployment 


w Abide by all labor laws, including 
those governing the minimum wage, 
68 overtime, sexual harassment and 


Mercado, the Guatemalan who re- 
ceived some $1,500 from Chavez over 
two years and did chores for her, has 
no complaints about her treatment. 
But many undocumented laborers, 
whose illegal status makes them vul- 
nerable to exploitation, do. 

Today, openly, even defiantly, these 
workers are clamoring to assert their rights 
under U.S. labor and civil rights laws. They 
are joining the unions that once stigmatized 
them as a threat to American jobs. And they 
are gaining allies within the American es- 
tablishment. No institution is defending 
them more eagerly than Big Labor, which 
in the past lobbied for criminalizing their 
employment and supported raids that re- 
sulted in mass deportations. “We don’t 
care about green cards,” says Doug Dority, 


head of the 14 million-member United 
Food and Commercial Workers Interna- 
tional Union. “ 


We care about union cards.” 
This sudden em- 


practical demograph- 
ics. With the shrink- 
ing of unionized 
manufacturing, the 
labor movement has 
lost members—and 
political clout. Now 
focusing on the 
growing service sec- 
tor, unions see immi- 





brace is a matter of 














grants, including the estimated 5 million to 
6 million undocumented workers, as a rich 
source of new constituents. The bulk of the 
illegal ones are Latinos, who are joining 
unions at twice the rate of Caucasians. 
The aFi-cio, led by president John 
Sweeney, has poured resources into orga- 
nizing efforts heavily focused on immi- 
grants, such as the ongoing campaign by the 
United Farm Workers to sign up strawberry 
pickers in California, and the Service Em- 
ployees International Union’s successful 
drive to enroll 74,000 Los Angeles home- 
care workers, many of them undocumented. 
Last year the AFL-CIO reversed its longtime 
support of sanctions against employers who 
hire illegal immigrants and called for an 
amnesty that would give legal residency to 





hazardous working conditions 


millions of such aliens who are already here. 
It added that “courageous undocumented 
workers who come forward to assert their 
rights should not be faced with deportation.” 

In fact, relatively few illegal immi- 
grants are rounded up at workplaces these 
days. With the economy booming—at least 
until very recently—and with unemploy- 
ment down, the motivation for raids has 
declined; undocumented workers are per- 
forming tasks no one else will take on. The 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
spends most of its money patrolling the 


border. Inside the U.S., enforcement is 


shifting from factory busts to deportation of 


criminal aliens. The tns could catch illegals 
by closely examining their false Social Se- 
curity numbers and IDs, be they bor- 


rowed, stolen or invented. But the agency 
doesn’t have the manpower, and the irs 
and Social Security Administration won't 
cooperate on privacy grounds. 

And when the rns does try to enforce 
the law in the workplace, it can incur pow- 
erful opposition. Take Operation Van- 
guard, launched in September 1998 to tar- 
get the undocumented workers on whom 
the Nebraska meat-packing industry re- 
lies. The agency subpoenaed the records of 


slaughterhouses and informed the facto- | 


ries that it would interview 4,762 employ- | 


ees—a fifth of the state’s meat packers— 
about discrepancies in their documents. 
Illegal workers, predictably, fled before 
the INS showed up, and factory owners, fac- 
ing a labor shortage, squawked. With 


"” “SOLIDARITY IN TH 
SUN: me = 
aJune AFL-CIO rally 
in L.A. support the _ 
undocumented 7 





ranchers claiming a loss to the state’s econ- 
omy of $20 million over eight months, local 
politicians attacked the operation, and the 
INS backed down. A task force appointed by 
Governor Mike Johanns endorsed a broad 
amnesty for undocumented workers, and a 
year and a half passed before INs agents 
showed up again. Last month they raided 
Nebraska Beef in Omaha, charged man- 
agers with criminal smuggling and expelled 
212 Mexican aliens. Within two weeks, 
though, the workers were trickling back. 
The threat of an 1s bust has become a 
weapon in the arsenal of antiunion em- 
ployers. When undocumented 
chambermaids at the Holiday Inn Express , 
in Minneapolis, Minn., voted to join the - 
Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employ- 
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ees Union last year, management called in 
the Ins, and they were hauled off to jail. But 
the union posted their bonds, the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commission 
launched an investigation, and the hotel 
agreed to pay a $72,000 settlement. The 
INS, which had at first threatened to deport 
the illegal maids, agreed to let seven of the 
eight remain in the U.S. “Companies across 
America love illegal aliens until they get up- 
pity and ask for a few more cents,” said 
Michael Moore, the activist filmmaker, who 
used an Internet appeal to pressure the INS 
for leniency in the case. 

More often, employer threats to call in 
the ins have a chilling effect on organizing. 


The Smithfield Packing Co. in Tar Heel, | 
N.C., the world’s largest pork-processing | 


plant, fought off a 1997 union drive by 
firing labor activists and calling in sheriff's 
deputies to patrol the parking lot on elec- 
tion day—an intimidating sight to undocu- 
mented employees. Last month, in a case 
brought by the union to the National Labor 
Relations Board, a judge found that Smith- 
field managers had committed “egregious 
and pervasive” labor-law violations by 
claiming that the union would turn em- 
ployees in to the Ins. The judge ordered a 
new election, but the company says it will 
appeal. 

Other companies have tried various 
countermeasures. In California's strawber- 
ry fields, where illegals form an estimated 
60% of the work force, growers backed a 
company-friendly union in order to fend 
off the more militant United Farm Work- 
ers. The u.F.W., which had hoped to orga- 
nize 20,000 pickers, has managed to enroll 
only 850 in five years. In Baltimore, Md., a 
laundry company sent a message to its 
largely undocumented work force by 
trucking in manure and dumping it at the 
feet of union leafleteers. 

But despite such bullying, undocu- 
mented workers in a growing number of 
cases are taking their grievances public and 
finding powerful allies in the process. Dur- 
ing their first campaign in 1994, striking 
Los Angeles janitors, a majority of whom 
are undocumented Latinos, blocked traffic 
and were attacked by baton-wielding po- 
lice officers. Last spring they marched with 
impunity, and after Roger Cardinal Maho- 
ny and Mayor Richard Riordan cajoled 
building contractors during the three-week 
strike, they won hefty raises. When you 
have church and state on your side, it’s clear 
you're getting somewhere. —With reporting 
by Edward Barnes/New York, Paul Cuadros/Chapel 
Hill, David Hendee/Omaha and Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington 











When Killer Boys Grow Up 


Two infamous 10-year-old murderers in Britain have 


N 1993, A MALL SECURITY CAMERA CAP- 
tured a shaky image of two 10-year-old 
boys leading a much smaller boy out of 
a Liverpool, England, shopping center. 
The boys lured James Bulger, 2, away from 
his mother, who was shopping, and led him 
on a long walk across town. The excursion 
ended at a railroad track. There, inexplica- 
bly, the older boys tortured the toddler, 
kicking him, smearing paint on his face 
and pummeling him to death with bricks 
before leaving him on the track to be dis- 


membered by a train. The boys, Jon Ven- | 


“a 


% 


TO BE RELEASED thompson, tett, and Venabies 


before they killed a two-year-old. Eight years later, a British 
judge has ordered no information be released on them 





ables and Robert Thompson, then went off 
to watch cartoons. 

Today the boys are 18-year-old men, 
and after spending eight years in juvenile 
facilities, they have been deemed fit for re- 
lease—probably this spring. The dilemma 
now confronting the English justice system 
is how to reintegrate the notorious duo into 
a society that remains horrified by their 
crimes and skeptical about their rehabilita- 
tion. Last week Judge Elizabeth Butler- 
Sloss decided the young men were in so 
much danger that they needed an un- 
precedented shield to protect them upon 
release. For the rest of their lives, Venables 
and Thompson will have a right to 
anonymity. All English media outlets are 
banned from publishing any information 


| about their whereabouts or the new identi- 


ties the government will help them estab- 
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_ become men. Do they merit new, anonymous lives? 


lish. Photos of the two or even details about 
their current looks are also prohibited. 

In the U.S., which is harder on juvenile 
criminals than England, such a ruling seems 
inconceivable. “We're clearly the most puni- 
tive in the industrialized world,” says Lau- 
rence Steinberg, a Temple University pro- 
fessor who studies juvenile justice. Over the 
past decade, the trend in the U.S. has been 
to allow publication of ever more informa- 
tion about underage offenders. U.S. courts 
also give more weight to press freedom than 
English courts, which, for example, ban all 
video cameras. 

But even for Britain, 
the order is extraordi- 
nary. The victim’s fami- 
ly is enraged, as are the 
ever ravenous British 
tabloids. “What right 
have they got to be given 
special protection as 
adults?” asks Bulger’s 
mother Denise Fergus. 
Newspaper editorials 
have insisted that citi- 
zens have a right to 
know if Venables or 
Thompson move in next 
door. Says conservative 
Member of Parliament 
Humfrey Malins: “It al- 
most leaves you with the 
feeling that the nastier 
the crime, the greater the chance for a pass- 
port to a completely new life.” 

But perhaps Venables and Thompson 
have earned that chance. Both have ex- 
pressed remorse for their crime and have 
spent years in intensive counseling. Plus, 
Judge Butler-Sloss based her decision on 
some very real threats facing the two. Bul- 
ger’s father vowed just last October to “try 
my best to hunt them down.” The British 
tabloids would like to do the same. 

In the only other remotely similar case, 
another British child murderer, Mary Bell, 
was granted anonymity in 1984—but only 


| to protect her infant daughter. To date, 


Bell’s whereabouts remain unknown, and 
she has not returned to her old ways. She 
did, however, receive an undisclosed sum 
for a book on her life story. © —By Amanda 
Ripley, with reporting by Helen Gibson/London 
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| Surrender, Dear 


A controversial new book argues that an acquiescent 
wife is the key to a happy marriage 


By TAMALA M. EDWARDS 








trol of the money. From there, and aided by 
ideas in other self-help books, Doyle for- 
mulated the concept of the surrendered 
wife. She says her marriage thrived, caus- 
ing friends to ask for her help. Now she 
runs workshops. “My mission is to teach 
women about the power of surrender,” she 
says. “It’s my own world peace crusade.” 
Some of Doyle’s ideas have the imprint 
of sanity. Being the commanding, demand- 
ing warrior goddess may work in the office, 
she argues, but you should leave her there 
and treat your husband like a friend and 
“Honor his choice of socks and 





WE ALL KNOW THE KINDS OF 
charges that get thrown 
across marriage counselors’ | 
desks. She nags. He’s with- 
drawn. We don't talk, laugh 
or have sex anymore. What 
to do? Well, what about 
this: the wife should stop 
controlling, criticizing and interrupting her 
husband. If she slips up, she should apolo- 
gize for being “disrespectful.” She should 
give him the checkbook and leave the bills, 
investments and purchases to him. 
She should tell him what she 
wants, but if he doesn’t agree, she 
should stay mum and do what he 
wants. As for sex, at least once a 
week even if she’s not in the mood. 
And while she should express her- 
self in terms of what she feels 
rather than what she thinks, she 
should never ask about his feelings. 
It would be easy to scoff at 
such ideas, elaborated by Laura 
Doyle in her book The Surren- 
dered Wife (Simon & Schuster) 
as retro or ridiculous. But last 
week Doyle made the national 
media rounds, and her book is 
already on Amazon’s Top 10. 
Surrendered Wives circles have 
sprouted in cities like Los Ange- 
les and Chicago. The book has 
understandably provoked strong 
reactions. Popular therapist and 
author John Gray praises it, on 
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grownup. 


the front cover, as a “practical and valuable raceme a es Mp «aoe el 
” wae aria ‘ EChhete: sband John) says wives shou! 
ool.” But UCLA psychologist Andrew Chris jor os nthe old dee 


tensen moans, “It’s destructive. It’s a throw- 
back, and it doesn’t protect women.” 

Doyle, 33, a robust blond from Hunt- 
ington Beach, Calif., was reared by battling 
parents who taught her that marriage 
should be an equal partnership. But the 
writer, who bills herself in her biography as 
“a feminist and former shrew,” says she 
nearly ruined her marriage to husband 
John, 44, by becoming a control freak, con- 
stantly nagging and demeaning him. Doyle 
says she turned to happier friends for ad- | 
vice. One told her she never criticized her 
husband; another said she gave hers con- | 


stocks, food and friendships, art 
and attitudes ... have regard 
for his ideas, suggestions, 
family and work,” she writes. 
There is a lot to be said for 
apologizing, for walking away 
rather than escalating an ar- 
gument. And Doyle, like 
many therapists, urges wo- 
men to do nice things for 
themselves and build on 
their interests and friendship 
outside of marriage. 
































But some of Doyle’s ideas seem de- 
meaning and questionable. Men are to be 
given the finances, regardless of who in the 
relationship is better with money. (Doyle 
says men need this in order to feel mascu- 
line.) Wives are to request a weekly or 
monthly cash stipend. Even if men make 
some early bad decisions, she argues, they 
will learn quickly, and wives will find them 
generous. (Try telling that to the naive wo- 
men standing in divorce court or dealing 
with their dead husbands’ debtors.) If your 
husband misses the right freeway exit, stay 
quiet, she counsels, even “if he keeps going 
in the wrong direction ... past the state line.” 
If he asks for your opinion on which shirt to 
wear or how to deal with the boss, you 
should smile serenely and say, “Whatever 
you think,” because by “telling him what you 
think you risk contradicting him ... he wants 
to know you bless what he thinks more.” 

“What she is saying here is how to ma- 
, nipulate your husband,” warns 
3 Philadelphia therapist Michael 
- Broder. “True intimacy comes 
from being able to express your 
3 true thoughts and feelings.” But 
: Doyle counters that her book is 
not hard doctrine or meant for 
everyone. “If your behavior is ex- 
treme, and you're being pushed to 
the other extreme, you're likely to 
end up in the middle. I don’t ex- 
pect you to do this perfectly. J still 
don’t.” (She does it well enough 
* for her husband, who has called 
£ their marriage “an empowering” 
experience.) 

Doyle refers naysayers to her 
pleased disciples. Rachel God- 
win, 23, used to demand that her 
husband Lenny wear his Adidas 
socks only with his Adidas sneak- 
ers, never his Nikes. Now, she 
says, Doyle’s methods have sal- 
vaged her troubled marriage. Yet 
Judy Divine, 61, a remarried re- 

tiree, has a mixed reaction. Di- 
vine turned over the finances to 
her husband Bob and became 
less critical. But Bob, it turns 
out, likes her opinion and doesn’t 
want to hear “whatever you 
think” all the time. Divine 
says she would give the 
book to a friend but would 
tell her, “You may not want 
all of this, but there’s some 
valuable stuff here.” It may 
be tougher for the rest of us 
to find the diamonds amid all 
the coal. sg 
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By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


© MUCH DEPENDS ON A RAW 
cow’s brain. At least it does if | 
you are Mark Burnett, execu- 
tive producer of Survivor and 
Survivor: The Australian Out- 
back, with a rich deal to pro- 
duce Survivors 3 and 4 for CBs 
and a big, fat secret to guard— 
the outcome of a game that drew almost 52 
million viewers for its finale last August. 
On that secret rest millions of dollars and 
the fortunes of a network. So pose him an 
innocent question—Is it true the S2 contes- 
tants ate raw cow’s brains?—and you will 
get a stone-faced, “I can’t say.” 

Within the paranoid 
world of Survivor fandom, 
it is almost plausible that 
any revelation about the 
cow’s brain—that crucial 
fact!—could lead some tal- 
ented detective to the solu- 
tion and bring down the 
house of cards. (“Raw cow’s 
brain? Yes ... it all fits! The 
winner is Colby!”) Last year 
rabid fans scoured video 
stills and images swiped 
from CBS computers to glean 
clues, some accurate, some 
not, about which Survivor 
would next get booted. But 
Burnett played the would- 
be spoilers like a baby grand, 
impishly editing footage and planting red- 
herring files at the official website to flum- 
mox them. At the S2 location, besieged by 
journalists spying from the air and infiltra- 
tors trying to break in on the ground, 25 
guards, some on horseback, some wearing 
infrared glasses, patrolled the 25-mile pe- 
rimeter around the camp ready to escort 
intruders away. Burnett insists the guards 
are always polite, but he adds, “I’m very se- 
rious about security.” 

In this game-within-the-game lies 
something essential about Survivor. Much 
ink has been spilled about the show’s mean- 


ROO AWAKENING The new 
site’s fauna: snakes, 
crocs and this critter 





ing since it conquered TV last summer. Yes, 
it’s about the voyeuristic impulse. Yes, it’s 
about greed, brains and stamina. Yes, it’s 
about a television business in flux. But ina 
word, Survivor is about control. 

Control of information: cBs placed 
everyone from the new contestants to the 
casting director off limits to interviews 
and required journalists visiting the set to 
sign legal agreements not to reveal certain 
news. (TIME turned down a visit under 
those conditions.) Control of the cast: the 
Survivors can be fined $5 million if they 
spill the beans, and css has ironfisted con- 
trol over their show-biz futures of a kind 
known to few besides boy-band recruits 
and ’30s movie stars. Control of the spoils: 
the series is a brilliantly 
conceived marketing de- 
vice used to promote the 
cps schedule, from Bry- 
ant’s Early Show to Dave’s 
Late Show, and it has ad- 
vertising built right into 
the content. Control, if in- 
directly, of network pro- 
gramming: as a rash of new 
reality TV (a term Burnett 
disdains) arrives, $2 lands 
like an 800-lb. kangaroo 
to battle NBc’s venerable 
“Must-See TV” lineup. 

And control of the audi- 
ence. Until the debut, Bur- 
nett and company plan to 
tease you to death about 
$2 and make you like it. 

The challenge facing Burnett and crew 
is a bit like getting ready to do the second 
season of The Sopranos, except this time 
the original cast is gone, the whole world 
is trying to steal your ideas—oh, and this 
time you have to move to Moscow and 
make the show about the Russian Mafia. 
On S2, which bows in after the Super Bow! 
Jan. 28, before moving to Thursdays at 
8 p.m. E.T., some things remain familiar: 
16 people still arrive in a remote setting with 
minimal supplies, divide into two tribes 
(Kucha and Ogakor—that’s “kangaroo” and 







1 NAME Kimmi 
Kappenberg, 


TRIBE Kucha 
ASSETS Vegetarian 
(maybe a little meat) 
LIABILITIES That 
alliterative name is 
alittle too cute 


ie NAME Nick 
Brown, 23 
TRIBE Kucha 
ASSETS U.S. Army 
officer 
LIABILITIES Is study- 
ing to be a lawyer— 
heed the ghost of 
Stacey! 
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2 NAME Ro 
Bingham 
TRIBE Kucha 
ASSETS Self-ck 
“workaholic.” E 
tribe needs one 
LIABILITIES Se 
described “wort 
But remember E 





1 Ah NAMET 
Wessor 
TRIBE Ogako 
ASSETS Mar: 
hiker, nurse 
LIABILITIES | 
plies she was 
“the Christiar 
the ghost of [ 


TRIBE Ogakor 
ASSETS From Texas 
(outback-like climate) 
LIABILITIES From 
Dallas, Texas (may be 
too accustomed to air 
conditioning) 


=e tx 


1? NAME Jeff 
Varner, 34 
TRIBE Kucha 
ASSETS Black belt 
(strength); former 
waiter (people skills) 
LIABILITIES Tribe- 
mates could confuse 
this Jeff with Probst 


NAME Kel 

Gleason, 32 
TRIBE Ogakor 
ASSETS Early favorite 
of Vegas oddsmakers 
LIABILITIES Then 
again, at this point 
last time, we thought 
Gretchen would win 


TRIBE Kucha 

ASSETS Spent time 
teaching in Belize rain 
forest 

LIABILITIES Belize? 
Shouldn't she be on 
Temptation Island? 





TRIBE Ogakor 
ASSETS Seven feet 
tall! 

LIABILITIES Favorite 
motion picture 

is Adventures in 
Babysitting 


13 NAME Elisabeth 14 NAME Debb 
Filarski, 23 Eaton, 45 


TRIBE Kucha 

ASSETS Corrections 
officer in New 
Hampshire prison 
LIABILITIES Can't 
throw unpleasant 
tribemates in solitary 


NAME Michael 

Skupin, 38 
TRIBE Kucha 
ASSETS “Arisk 


taker”; hobbies 


include hunting 
LIABILITIES Receding 
hairline (vulnerable to 
sunburn) 


a ee 


ile NAME Alicia 


Calaway, 32 
TRIBE Kucha 
ASSETS Personal 
trainer; can perform 
CPR 
LIABILITIES From 
Manhattan—America 
hates New Yorkers 
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NAME Keith 

Famie, 40 
TRIBE Ogakor 
ASSETS One of Food 
and Wine's 10 Best 
New Chefs 
LIABILITIES Boil it, 
sauté it—it's still just 
friggin’ rice 


NAME Maralyn 
8 (“Mad Dog”) 

Hershey, 51 
TRIBE Ogakor 
ASSETS Retired 
police inspector 
LIABILITIES Frankly, 
we're too scared of 
her to name any 


JEFF PROBST The host 
returns with a new cast 


NAME Jerri 

Manthey, 30 

TRIBE Ogakor 
ASSETS Lived in 
self-built shelter at 
Burning Man festival 
for 12 days 
LIABILITIES Attended 
Burning Man festival 


16 NAME Amber 
Brkich, 22 
TRIBE Ogakor 
ASSETS Sorority 
member (used to 
group politics, black- 
balling) 
LIABILITIES Everyone 
resents the youngest 











“crocodile” in Aborigine) 
and vote to expel mem- 
bers at tribal councils. 
They compete to win chal- 
lenges designed around 
nature and the elements— 
in Water Torture, strong 
players are loaded down 
with heavy buckets of 
H,O. The grand prize is 
$1 million. And Jeff Probst, 
America’s favorite tropi- 
cal bartender, hosts. 

The big change is 
what Burnett calls “the 
17th character”: the out- 
back. The inland site, chosen for its varied 
terrain—rocky outcroppings, dramatic wa- 
terfalls—in many ways makes Pulau Tiga 
look like St. Kitts, says Burnett. Infested 
with spiders, venomous snakes and croco- 
diles, it offered little cover, exposing con- 
testants to torrential rains, nighttime cold 


MARK BURNETT Sitting on 
a rich production deal and 
keeping a big secret 





5 any Hollywood block- 
2 buster. And sequels are 
2 tough. The first season of 
3 MTV's The Real World was 
4 an unusual if sometimes 
* precious social experiment 
with an eclectic group of 
youth. The second was 
packed with annoying 
prima donnas dying to 
break into show biz. Who 
wants to watch a cast of 
16 scheming Richards—or 
worse, 16 Gregs, whip- 
ping out coconut phones 
(eucalyptus phones?) in 
hopes of becoming breakout stars? 

Nearly 50,000 people—more than eight 
times as many as answered the first call— 
applied. The resulting cast, ranging from 


yf 


| a retired cop to a chef, is noticeably 


and 100° heat (and the shoot lasted 42 days | 
this time, not 39). “The physical suffering 


was far greater than anything you've seen,” 
Burnett claims. “It makes you want to cry 
for them.” 

That is, if you like them. Memorable 
“characters”—like SI’s cuddly Colleen, 
trash-talkin’ Susan and salty homophobe 





| more prepared they 





Rudy—are crucial to reality shows, and | 


they are as painstakingly cast as those in | 


TEMPTATION 


younger (the oldest is 53) and more buff 
than its predecessor. “There is a sexuality 
to this show that SI didn’t have,” says 
Probst. “People chop down trees in bi- 
kinis.” And, he says, having watched SI, 
they all come to the outback with a strat- 
egy in mind: “This second group would 
squash [SI winner] Richard Hatch like a 
gnat; that’s how much 


are. And they think 
they might have a 


'SLAND 


Beyond Good and Evil 


be a Jerry Springer~style romp 
of casual sex. 

If only. So far, the six-week 
series is less a journey to 


went to test their faithfulness 
amid a bevy of buff and beau- 





movie career when it’s over, so they are all 
playing to the camera.” 

How well they cash in will largely be 
up to css. The first group of Survivors got 
a taste of post-Survivor show biz, mainly 
on shows from cps or its Viacom siblings, 
including JAG, Becker, Nash Bridges and 
upn’s Freedom. But the network retains 
control over their availability. Jenna Lewis 
and Gervase Peterson had to turn down 
$10,000 to open a Best Buy retail store, 
for fear of alienating sponsor Target. Even 
Hatch was denied the chance to be a host 
of nBc’s Saturday Night Live, and css ki- 
boshed his plans for a Survivor book. “Ba- 
sically, cBs owns the rights to their stories 
in perpetuity,” says journalist Peter Lance, 
who was to co-write with Hatch. (In his 
own book, The Stingray, Lance charged 
that Survivor producers tried to influence 
the game’s outcome—a potential Fcc viola- 
tion—which css denies.) 

css, on the other hand, is ready to in- 
gest S2 revenue through every conceivable 
orifice. The first Survivor was an advertis- 
ers’ bargain, with most ads sold in advance 
for far less than the ratings would have 
commanded. Now it’s time to back up the 
money truck. $2 is reportedly getting more 


an infidelity in their past—will 
be cut short. When producers 
discovered early in the taping 
that the two had concealed the 
fact that they had a child, 
which made them ineligible, 
they were booted. 

Neither, though, is 
Temptation the moral threat 


E.T.) has been the best-rated 
Survivor knock-off yet, nearly 
beating NBC's hit The West 
Wing. And it hardly has been 
hurt by the free p.r. from 
Jeremiahs who wamed it would 


game.” You don’t have to be a 
prude to hate this game. —J.P. 
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